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\ happy gathering for all but one! She, too, could 
enter into the fun if she could only understand the 
lively conversation. But she has a hearing loss she 
won't have corrected. 

Do you know some one isolated from social life by an 
uncorrected loss of hearing? Help her by encouraging 
her to buy—and wear—a hearing aid. Not just any 
hearing aid, of course, but one fitted to her individual 
pattern of hearing loss as shown by an audiometric 
test. Suggest a SONOTONE. 

There are SONOTONE offices in over 400 towns and 
cities in the United States. Each one has a hearing 
Consultant trained to select and fit the hearing aid 
which best suits each pattern of loss. And there are 
over 300 possible combinations of carefully selected 
elements from which to produce this individual hear- 
ing aid, 

The service of the SONOTONE Consultant continues 
helpfully after the hearing aid has been bought. He 
t. ches the user to adjust the new instrument, helps 
solve any problems which arise. And should repairs be 
needed, there is no waiting; an exchange of instrument 
is made immediately. 


For a helpful booklet on hearing aids fill out the coupon below. 

















| SONOTONE Please send me a copy of ‘Some Questions | 
Dept. V-122 You Will Want Answered Before Buying 
| Elmsford, New York a Hearing Aid’. 
ay ; ; NAME oe asks : 
SONOTONE hearing aids STREET is | 
are on the list of AMA | CITY _.. STATE = 
Council accepted devices. Bs ee sett hae eet ae 
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Dr. Hanfmann, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass., 
believes, as do many other experienced persons, 
that much unhappiness among deaf adults might 
be prevented by teaching deaf children about 
mental, as well as physical, illnesses. 

Many Votta Review readers think of Michael 
Eagar as a personal friend. He acquired total 
deafness in World War II, a degree at Oxford 
later, a Ph.D. at Glasgow later still, and this 
year an award from the Geological Society of 
London, for “important contributions to our 
knowledge of carboniferous stratigraphy.” 

Eleanor R. Collier has had first hand oppor- 
tunity to acquire knowledge of her subject, in 
her work in the public relations department of 
Boston University. 
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A New Idea 


Lipreading Textbook with 
WORKBOOK! 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


BY ENA G. MACNUTT 
Hearing Counselor, 
Public Schools of Newton, Massachusetts 


A spiral-bound lipreading textbook and manual for 
teachers of the deaf or hard of hearing child, with 
accompanying workbook. 


Now, fer the first time, the pupil can use a work- 
book for lipreading just as he does for reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic. 


Textbook-Manual $4.50 (plus 12c¢ for mailing) 
Accompanying Workbooks 35c each (plus postage) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 














REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 
MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington. Marvland 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE VOLTA BUREAU STAFF 


Wanted: Executive Secretary and Editor of the Volta Review 


June of 1952 brought with it an expected but nonetheless up- 
setting series of Volta Bureau Staff changes. At that time, Miss 
Timberlake, whose span of service as Executive Secretary of the 
Bureau and Editor of the Volta Review has covered over thirty vears, 
requested that she be placed on half time, with the added request that 
she be permitted to retire completely at the end of June 1953. Mrs. 
Stovel, who served the Volta in many capacities, both official and un- 


official for many years, also retired at the end of June 1952. 


The Board of Directors are now considering a staff reorganization 
plan to meet this emergency. Their first concern is to secure a well- 
qualified person to serve as Executive Secretary and Editor. A real 
opportunity for service to all hearing-handicapred children and adults 


awaits this person. 


The Board hopes to make this appointment by the time of its next 
meeting on January 23 and 24, 1953. I would be pleased to receive 


inquiries from those who are interested in the position. Desirable quali- 


fications should include a knowledge of the problems of the hearing- 
handicapped; journalistic interest and experience; and administrative 


ability. 


CLARENCE D. O’CoNnNoR 


President 
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TEACH THE DEAF ABOUT MENTAL ILLNESS 


By Eucenia HANFMANN, Pu.D. 


Funai to a recent publication one 
person out of twenty-two in our popu- 
lation will spend some part of his life in a 
mental hospital.* This means that most of 
us, sooner or later, will have fairly close 
contact with someone, whether a member 
of our own family or a friend, who needs 
to be hospitalized for a longer or a shorter 
time because of mental illness. The num- 
bers have increased rapidly in the last 
years, but nobody knows exactly what this 
increase means. It may be that there is 
actually a larger percentage of people who 
are breaking down under the strains of 
modern life; or it may mean only that peo- 
ple recognize these problems more quickly 
than they did; or that because doctors and 
hospitals are better than they were, people 
are more ready to seek help for this kind of 
difficulty. In any case the last ten, twenty, 
or thirty years have seen rapid change in 
our feeling about mental illness. The name 
itself which is now in common use is a sur- 
face indication of that change. Only a few 
years ago we talked about insanity instead 
of mental illness and our hospitals were 
called insane asylums. A person was sent 
to one only as a last resort when his fam- 
ily could no longer cope with his problems, 
and once there he usually stayed. He could 
be kept safe, but little could be done to 
bring him back to normal ways of living. 
The whole thing was talked about in whis- 
pers, and his relatives were pitied with a 
hushed pitv that went beyond what would 
have been felt if there had been a death 
in the family. 

All of us know how much this has 
changed in the last few years. The old 


*George Thorman, Toward mental health, Publie 
Affairs Pamphlet, No. 120, published by the National 
Mental Hygiene Foundation, Box 7574, Philadelphia 
1, Penna. Page 22. 
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asylum has given way to a hospital like 
any other hospital. There are doctors who 
specialize in mental illness just as there are 
doctors who specialize in heart disease and 
tuberculosis. This is still a relatively new 
field and much is yet to be learned, but 
treatments have been discovered that show 
success with mental disease just as with 
other diseases. Going to a mental hospital 
is no longer a final step, but something that 
a person does just as he would go into a 
regular hospital for help. And most impor- 
tant, perhaps, the old stigma has disap- 
peared. People have come to realize that 
it is no more disgraceful to have mental 
problems than to have diabetes or tubercu- 
losis. Neither is a pleasant thing, but it can 
happen to anyone, and when it happens the 
only thing is to seek out the best treatment 
possible and get things in hand. It is in 
this spirit that we hear our friends talk 
about mental disease now; and the average 
layman can talk about the relative merits 
of state and private hospitals, of the value 
of one treatment as compared to another 
with as much, or as little, real knowledge 
as he can talk about similar problems in 
regard to the physical ailments to which 
the people about us commonly fall heir. 
Granted that this is a fair picture both 
of the prevalence of mental illness and of 
our attitude toward it, have we begun to 
take it into account in the background that 
we give to deaf children? We have long 
realized how much the deaf child—because 
he loses out on casual conversation — 
misses by way of contact with many of the 
common facts that come the way of the 
child who hears, and still more how much 
he misses of the way people about him feel 
in regard to some of the common experi- 
(See “Mental Illness,” page 518) 








ADVENTURES IN SILENCE 


By MIcHAEL Eacar 


T is often far from easy to relax when 
I one is totally deaf. I can always enjoy 
life, however, and I’m all in favor of un- 
limited activities, provided only that I’m 
physically fit. During the last two years 
I’ve been rather apt to bite off more than 
I can chew, but just now I’ve had a de- 
lightful couple of days walking in Derby- 
shire, where I met a lot of new people, and 
I feel a new man—almost, anyhow. 


In a Submerged Forest 


My job at the University is tending to 
take up more and more time. Among other 
things a Museum is a center for scientific 
societies, and we certainly get our share of 
these institutions here. In the near future 
we shall be holding a field meeting by the 
salt marshes of Doe, not very far from 
Chester. Here the party will divide into 
groups of botanists, marine geologists, 
fresh-water biologists, ornithologists, en- 
tomologists, and geologists! I shall be tak- 
ing on the geological group, and well-gum- 
booted we shall visit among other places a 
submerged forest—the peat and tree stumps 
of old forests which now extend into the 
sea well below tide level. Needless to say, 
they are very messy places. 

The forests grew some few thousands of 
years ago when the level of the sea was 
considerably lower than it is now. Al- 
though they show that most of the plants 
and trees which grew then were the same 
as those which we now find around us, 
there are also some remains of animals 
now extinct in Britain—for instance, wild- 
boar, wolf, and bear. 


In an Abandoned Coal Mine 


We shall also dig in a railway cutting, 
if the British Railways will give me a per- 
mit, and we may even comb a colliery tip, 





Dr. Eagar, whose articles have frequently given 
pleasure to VouTA REVIEW readers, is a member of 
the staff of the University of Manchester, England. 
He has been prominent in work for hard of hearing 
young people in the Youth Section of the British As- 
sociation for the Hard of Hearing. At present he is 
President and Chairman of the Manchester Geological 
Association, and his friends were de'ighted to hear 
that his research work was recognized last Spring by 
an award from the Geological Society of London.— 
EDITOR. 
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not for the remains of coal, but for pieces 
with fossils which may help to indicate just 
which coal was worked. For the colliery in 
this region has long since been abandoned, 
and old records usually omit all palaeonto- 
logical evidence—that is, the remains of 
past life, the succession of which is vitally 
important today. 


In the Presiding Officer’s Chair 


But it’s the inside meetings of these so- 
cieties that I don’t always enjoy so much, 
because lectures and discussions can be 
very difficult to follow, and impossible if 
the room is in darkness for the showing of 
lantern slides. And being in the Chair dur- 
ing a Council Meeting, when everyone but 
yourself can hear excellently—and you not 
at all—can be rather a strain. In fact I 
have started to learn shorthand, with a view 
to taking a private secretary, but life has 
been so busy that I haven’t yet been able 
to get far, and for my first few meetings 
have had to rely mostly on scribbled notes 
from our able Secretary. I find it best to 
make a lot of preparation before these 
meetings, and to lean on the Vice-President 
to some extent. 

Geology is a pivot on which innumer- 
able other subjects can swing. We even 
got an archaelogist to talk about Cave Art 
to our Geological Section of the Northwest- 
ern Naturalists Union. About 70 people 
turned up and I think they enjoyed it. 
Afterwards, when I had to propose the vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, I realized that 
apart from some very good slides which 
gave me much enjoyment, nothing of the 
lecture had got across to me. One can al- 
ways get around this sort of trouble when 
speaking later, but one tends to feel rather 
sad. But this time I was very fortunate, for 
the archaeologist, who is a good friend of 
mine, asked me to dinner later and went 
over with me all the essential points with 
the slides before us. After so many years 
of sitting through lectures with only the 
faintest idea of the important parts—for 
nearly always the room is in darkness— 
it was an immensely enjoyable experience. 
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In the Museum 


In the Museum I have several jobs of 
reorganization in progress, but like most 
institutions of our kind, we are consider- 
ably hampered by lack of funds. Now and 
again we have temporary exhibitions, one 
of the last being of “Coal and Its By-Prod- 
ucts,” with a working model of Gasworks 
(lent to us) which did everything it could 
short of making gas. We are hoping soon 
to have a much bigger exhibition from the 
Shell Petroleum Industry, and we have re- 
cently shown a wonderful collection of 
aerosurvey photographs. At the moment 
of writing | am preparing for our Annual 
Museum Reception, when we give tea to a 
few hundred people including those who 
made donations to the Museum during the 
past year. 

Each Department has its little show on 
these occasions, and although we have a 
nice selection of newly-discovered miner- 
als from old copper workings nearby, our 
piéce de resistance is a selection of flesh 
restorations of fossil fish, some of which 
have been found only in the U.S.A. Many 
of these very early primitive fish, dating 
from 300,000,000 years ago (No, I haven’t 
added too many naughts by mistake) were 
heavily armoured. It was the same story 
then as now—the bigger, stronger, and 
faster ones ate their weaker brethren, which 
seem to have developed many of the same 
means of escaping from them as small fish 
do today—greater speed, specialized modes 
of life, and more efficient bodily organiza- 
tion. Even in those remote times some spe- 
cies of the larger fish are estimated to have 
reached 30 feet in length. It is surprising 
that these monsters needed armour at all, 
for there is nothing at present known large 
enough to have been in a position to at- 
tack them. But armour they had, around 
the head and shoulder region, and they 
developed a nice articular joint between 
the two, so that the upper jaw could gape 
a little farther and swallow yet larger prey. 

I hadn’t really intended to make all these 
little excursions into the realms of natural 
history. But that is the way a geologist’s 
mind tends to work at times. 


At an International Conference 


_ But I’ve omitted the part of my job which 
is personally to me most satisfying—re- 
search. My particular line is Coal Measure 
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Geology, and I’m especially interested in 
conditions of life and the correlations 
which exist in differences between past 
faunas and those of the rock in which they 
have been entombed. Last year I was lucky 
enough to be invited to read a paper on my 
work at an international Congress of Geol- 
ogists at Heerlen, South Limburg, Holland, 
where it was very pleasant to meet a few 
American geologists among many others. 
I had a wonderful time there, and looking 
back on it now, it puzzles me that I have 
never attempted to write an article about 
it. The Dutch know how to do these things. 
They are tremendously hospitable besides 
being efficient. Out of the welter of impres- 
sions that still remain in my mind, the 
strongest of all are not of the conference 
but of the reception given to us by the 
United Mining Enterprises, most fortunate- 
ly for me the evening of the day on which 
I had to present my paper. 

We had supper in the garden of a lovely 
old Dutch chateau, to the accompaniment 
of a band of miners and a chorus of pit 
boys, all wearing smart blue dungarees and 
pit helmets. Thence, replete with all man- 
ner of food and drink (I was with a party 
of very convivial Belgians) , and with cigars 
all around, or almost, we were led through 
the grounds and by a winding path through 
woods to a clearance where a very large 
camp fire had been prepared. There, as it 
grew dusk and dark, we were entertained 
by pit boys performing plays and dances, 
and we sang Dutch songs in English and 
vice versa, linking arms and swaying to 
and fro as the flames roared up—profes- 
sors of all nationalities, smoking cigars and 
singing like schoolboys. Nor shall I for- 
get the trek back again through the woods, 
the path lit up every fifteen yards or so 
by pit boys holding lamps aloft. 

Having got as far as Heerlen, I felt I 
should make a real holiday of it all and 
stayed in Europe a month, traveling through 
to Brussels, where I met an architect friend 
of mine who had brought over my mother’s 
car. We subsequently left for France via 
Luxemburg, sharing driving, and reached 
both the Alps and the Pyrenees. Perhaps 
we motored a little too far and too fast— 
but it was a holiday such as I may never 
have again as long as I live. And Dulcie, 
our 1937 12-H.P. Riley, behaved magnifi- 
cently. 








On the Daily Grind 


Since I got back there has been a lot of 
work. At present I have four papers in 
writing, two in cooperation with others, 
and two more in the press ; and there is 
a whole pile of work waiting to be tackled. 
And research is really what counts in the 
long run, for it can be a joy in itself, quite 
apart from the feeling it gives you of hav- 
ing achieved something. The award just 
made to me by the Geological Society has 
given me more encouragement than I can 
say, if only to do enough work really to 


justify it. I went up to the Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting three weeks ago, but don’t 
know yet what they said to me when pre: 
senting it! At least the Anniversary din- 
ner afterwards was a very happy affair, for 
it does make such a difference when you 
can talk to people individually. 

This summer, when I manage to get 
away, I want to paint pictures, and hope 
to join up with a party of young people in 
Surrey during the evenings. It should be 
an ideal holiday, with sea and sunbathing 
when one feels like it, and a decarbonized 
Dulcie to take one elsewhere now and then. 


HIS PROFESSION GREW FROM HIS HOBBY 


By EvLeanor R. COLLIER 


H ROBERT (“Bob”) Case, 23 years 
« old, has not allowed a condition of 
total deafness since birth to prevent him 
from achieving some of life’s most satisfy- 
ing experiences. In fact, in some ways, he 
appears to have enjoyed richer opportuni- 
ties than those of the average person. 

A transfer student from Whittier College 
on the west coast when his father, Harold 
C. Case, came from Pasadena, Calif., to be- 
come Boston University’s fifth president. 
Bob enrolled in Boston U’s School of Pub- 
lic Relations and Communications, and was 
graduated at Commencement last June with 
a Bachelor of Science degree. major in 
communication arts. Photography has been 
an 18-years’ hobby of his, and turning his 
hobby into professional channels. Bob went 
to Tennessee on September 15th to enter 
upon a new job in a brand new phase of 
photographic work. 

He has received a two-year appointment 
as Graduate Research Fellow in Auto- 
radiography at the Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, Medical Division, in Oak Ridge. 
Tenn., where he will work under Marshal 
Bruger, M.D., as a medical technologist in 
the uses of irradiation. This is a new sci- 
entific use of photography, calling for the 
use of invisible rays only (no visible 
light). 

Bob, a tall, blond, slender, quick-moving 
youth with a shining smile, is well prepared 
to take this new step. His personal file of 
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plates and negatives contains 3,000 pictures 
in color of his eight major travel trips. 
These include a European sojourn in the 
summer of 1947, and a unique voyage to 
Okinawa and Japan in 1949. 

When Bob learned that the natives of 
war-desolated Okinawa were in desperate 
need of a new supply of goats, he, with four 
other college boys his age, volunteered to 
shepherd a herd of 302 goats (one-half of 
them milkers) by boat across the Pacific. 
This meant that the goats not only had to 
be fed and otherwise cared for throughout 
the 16-day voyage on the S.S. Fleetwood 
(a 650-foot refrigerator ship carrying 
6,500 tons of frozen food to occupation 
forces in Japan), but that, fair weather or 
rough, the animals also must be milked 
regularly! 

In 1946 when Bob was 16, a group of 
five college boys began what turned into a 
series of annual Easter vacation motor 
jaunts. They first visited San Francisco, 
where Bob recorded that interesting city in 
its colorful variety of life. Other trips took 
them in 1947 to Mexico and Southern Cali- 
fornia; in 1948, to Yosemite National 
Park; in 1950, to Death Valley and more 
of the Yosemite; in 1951, to the Grand 
Canyon. Not only does Bob have his grow- 
ing collection filed and card-indexed, but 
he has given many an illustrated lecture, 
especially on his unique Okinawa experi- 
ences when, before his return home, he 
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BOB IS CONGRATULATED BY PRESIDENT CARL S. ELL OF NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, 

UPON RECEIVING HIS DEGREE FROM BOSTON. HIS FATHER, PRESIDENT HAROLD C. CASE 

OF BOSTON U., LOOKS ON. PRESIDENT CASE IS AN HONORARY DIRECTOR OF THE VOLTA 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF. 


proceeded to Tokyo, Japan. His mother, an 
accomplished public speaker, provides the 
descriptive talk for the slides. 

Before taking up his work at Oak Ridge, 
Bob refreshed his lifelong love of sport 
mountaineering. With two friends he 
climbed a distance of 65-70 miles from 
Berthoud Pass, 11,000 feet high, to Trail 
Ridge Road in the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park. This is on the Continental Di- 
vide, our highest continual mountain range. 
Of course this trip, too was recorded by his 
faithful cameras. Bob started climbing in 
1939, and has to his credit 27 peaks of 
more than 13,000 feet altitude. Next, he 
plans to go to Alaska where there are 1] 
named peaks more than 14,000 feet high. 

Bob began his education at Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf, St. Louis. His attitude 
toward his deafness is: why should it 
bother me? He is very patient with every- 
one, neither asks nor expects any special 
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treatment, and knows more about many 
everyday things than many a _ normally- 
equipped person knows. When he finished 
his junior year at Whittier College and 
came east to join his family in Boston, he 
made the coast-to-coast trip in his 1936 
Ford which he keeps in A-1 shape himself. 
When he took some photographs for the 
University publicity office recently, on a 
rush job away from his dark room, he shut 
himself into the trunk of his Ford to change 
his larger camera film, and tapped for re- 
lease when he was ready to emerge again 
into daylight. At the Cases’ New Hamp- 
shire farm tucked away in the foothills of 
the White Mountains, he put in the family 
garden last spring right after Commence- 
ment. 

Altogether, it seems a bit of an under- 
statement to say that we can learn from 
Bob that resourcefulness doesn’t depend on 
our ears! 








MOLLY MATHER’S MAILBOX 


6¢ AREN'T you overemphasizing young 

people in your discussions of ad- 
justments to deafness?” writes one of my 
correspondents. “How about giving older 
ones a break?” 

The question startled me a bit, as | have 
never paid very much attention to age in 
collecting letters and data for these pages. 
In fact, I have never paid much attention 
to age in selecting my personal friends and 
acquaintances, although, as I look back, it 
seems to me that when I was eighteen, the 
majority of my best friends were in their 
forties. I lay this to the rapidly increasing 
deafness which affected all my relation- 
ships. I had begun to avoid young people 
and to seek the more tolerant companion- 
ship of older ones. Adolescent boys are shy, 
and they don’t like shouting their conversa- 
tion, as boys had to do when they talked to 
me at that time. Young girls were kind 
enough when they thought about it, but 
they didn’t always think, and I was often 
left out of conversations that went on 
around me. I recall that one of my most 
constant escorts during this period was a 
Civil War veteran of sixty or thereabouts. 
He took me on long walks in the Maine 
woods, showed me where the arbutus first 
blossomed in May, and where the beech 
woods were most golden in October. We 
went on many a winter picnic on snow- 
shoes, dragging our lunch and firewood on 
a toboggan, and I had some grand times 
with him without ever thinking very much 
about the more than forty years difference 
in our ages. 


It Is What They Think That Matters 


As I grew older, learned lipreading, and 
got used to being deaf, the age relationships 
shifted, and by the time I was forty | 
seemed to be selecting a good many friends 
from among the twenty-year-old group. I 
seem never to have had more than a hand- 
ful of intimates among my contemporaries. 
My jobs have happened to take me among 
young people, and I have shared their so- 
cial activities to some extent. Older women 
have interested me when they were active 
and eager to know what was going on in 
the world, but I have always cared more 
about the state of an individual’s thinking 
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and his capacity for enthusiasm than about 
the condition of his arteries or his joints. 

It seems to me that deafness is a pretty 
good leveller among age groups just as it is 
a leveller of social barricades. At any or- 
ganization for the hard of hearing, you 
meet people in all walks of life and of all 
ages, and the discomfort of a hearing handi- 
cap falls with about the same impact on 
the young as on the old. 

The subject came up apropos of a reprint 
from Teachers College Record for Novem. 
ber 1951, entitled “Preparation for a Con- 
structive Approach to Later Maturity,” by 
Paul L. Essert and Irving Lorge, both pro- 
fessors of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and Jacob Tuckman, 
Research Associate in the Institute of Adult 
Education. The paper starts out with, “As 
a nation we are growing older,” dwells for 
several paragraphs on the increase in the 
proportion and number of older adults in 
the population, and then takes up the atti- 
tudes of young people and old people to- 
ward old age, retirement, and the economic 
and psychological consequences of growing 
old. 

Somewhat Too Generalized 

I find the pamphlet depressing, although 
its positive and constructive purposes are 
outlined under “Suggested Further Re- 
search, Instruction and Services.” “The 
prevailing attitudes of younger people to- 
ward aging and the aged, and the attitudes 
of the aged toward themselves are the re- 
sults of learning,” announce the authors. 
“It is important, therefore, to change these 
attitudes, especially in the young. Emphasis 
should be on the positive aspects of aging 
rather than on the negative, in terms of 
ability rather than of disability, on varia- 
bility rather than on uniformity of the in- 
dividual. Only in this way can we hope 
to eliminate the orientation that old age 
is always accompanied by physical and 
mental decline. Since preparation for the 
problems and adjustments necessary in late 
maturity must begin in youth and continue 
in the middle years, the reeducational pro- 
gram should be carried to all age groups 
in the community.” 

This discussion, like many of its type, is 
so generalized as to lose much of its appeal. 
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In talking about the effect of age on the 
individual's mental outlook, his earning 
capacity, and so on, it seems to be taken 
for granted that age has an inevitable effect 
on these matters; yet in certain walks of 
life age does not at all connote a slowing 
up of activity or capacity for usefulness. 
Supreme Court Justices and Senators go 
right on functioning into their eighties. Jus- 
tice Holmes was ninety when he retired. 
Mrs. Roosevelt, at sixty-eight, is more ac- 
tive than at any time in her active life. She 
thought nothing of hopping off to Chile to 
serve as special ambassador, flying back to 
New York to resume her duties as U. S. 
representative in the United Nations, in- 
terrupting these again to fly out to Los 
Angeles to participate in a local discussion 
forum, all the while writing a daily news- 
paper column and conducting a monthly 
question-and-answer department in a wom- 
an’s magazine of wide circulation. 


How’s This for a Youthful Attitude? 
Only the other day, a “little old lady 


with gray hair,” variously described by re- 
porters as being anywhere between fifty-five 
and seventy, walked into a bank in metro- 
politan Los Angeles, pointed a gun at a 
paying teller, shovelled several thousand 
dollars into a paper bag, trotted out to a 
waiting car and got away. So far as I 
know, she hasn’t been caught yet, and as 
the different descriptions of her that were 
published would apply to almost any of 
the ladies past middle age that infest Los 
Angeles, I doubt that she ever will be 
caught. 

If any of the readers of this magazine, 
old or young, would like to discuss any 
phase of this business of growing older, I 
shall be glad to consider contributions. The 
main idea seems to be teaching young peo- 
ple how to prepare for their own later 
years, and also teaching them how to accept 
older people with fewer reservations. To 
quote the final sentence of the Teachers 
College reprint, it is hoped “to create a 
social climate in which later maturity can 
be approached with greater confidence and 
more pleasurable anticipation.” In other 
words, so the young people won’t mind 
having older people around, and the older 
people won’t mind growing older. This is 
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a tall proposition, and any discussion of 
ways to bring it about will be welcome. 


A Holiday in the New Forest 


Two letters recently received from Eng- 
land are interesting in contrasting ways. 
A town dweller has been visiting in the 
country, and offers her estimates of the 
advantages of country living. On the other 
hand, a country woman has been to town, 
and she enlarges on the charms of Town as 
a change from Country. Let’s take the town 
dweller first. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

A fortnight with a friend in her New Forest 
bungalow has taught me a variety of things. I 
have learned that cooking by oil is fairly simple 
work, and that an oil lamp gives a good light. 
I have found that food in the country has more 
flavor than food in town and that it is a saving 
of soap to be away from the grime of town and a 
great saving of money to be twelve miles from 
large shops. 

From one side of the bungalow, we looked over 
a valley to the broad sweep of Salisbury Plain, 
while from the other we stepped straight into the 
Forest. From my bed, I could see silky goats 
tethered near at hand, and shy Forest ponies 
wandering in the distance. 

When occasion required, my friend went down 
a steep path and took a bus to the nearest small 
town; she brought back fresh fish, the meat ra- 
tion, and groceries. Bread and milk were deliv- 
ered at the bungalow door, fruit and vegetables 
grew in the garden, and we fetched eggs from a 
farm in the forest. 

I went for walks on the open Forest Land near- 
by, between clumps of gorse and heather where 
no traffic troubled a deaf person like myself. 
Keeping mostly to the high ground, I had wonder- 
ful views of the surrounding country and occa- 
sional glimpses of Southampton Water’s hazy 
blue. Often, I saw small houses and bungalows 
tucked away in sheltered spots with only rough 
tracks to the garden gates, and wondered how 
furniture and other possessions had arrived at 
these homes, and how materials for building the 
houses had been taken there in the first place. 
Sometimes I went farther afield to the wooded 
parts of the Forest, and when I came to Rufus 
Stone I sat down on a tree stump to try and pic- 
ture the “arrow” scene of A.D. 1100. But all my 
imagination would conjure up was William 2d 
and his followers looking with intense curiosity at 
modern tearoom. down the glade. 

My friend didn’t live alone in her bungalow. 
She had two large pet cats that jumped through 
open windows at will, and from my arrival I was 
haunted by the fear that one of them would jump 
onto me at night. What I dreaded happened the 
last night of my visit, and to my surprise I wasn’t 
frightened at all; only very annoyed at being so 
unceremoniously aroused from my sleep. And 
when my voice was raised in indignation, I think 
the cat must have been even more annoyed than 
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I was, for that night I was occupying the room of 
her beloved mistress. 
GERTRUDE MANN 
London W.2, England. 


I have had that same experience of hav- 
ing a cat climb into an open window and 
jump on me in the middle of the night, 
and it is thoroughly annoying, but it is 
even worse to have a cow fall over tent 
ropes and stumble head first against the 
side of a*tent where your cot happens to 
be located. That is another thing I have ex- 
perienced, and I do not know of anything 
more thoroughly disconcerting than to have 
a cow fall on you in the dark when you are 
sound asleep. 


London Shops and Shopping 


The September Mailbox aroused com- 
ment from various parts of the world, par- 
ticularly relating to the scavenger hunt | 
described. A correspondent in Germany 
thought he would enjoy participating in a 
scavenger hunt, and an Englishwoman 
writes me that Margot Asquith antedated 
Elsa Maxwell by several years in initiating 
scavenger hunts. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

It was grand to read “Molly” again in the Sep- 
tember VoLta Review after the two months’ 
break. And what news you had to tell! The 
earthquake must have been terrifying. Your house 
must be strongly constructed. The nearest I’ve 
been to a quake was in Montreal in 1925, I think, 
when we had quite a little convulsion of the 
“fault” that lies from Labrador down across the 
Laurentians to the U.S.A. A plant on our dining 
room table suddenly rose up in the air about 8 
inches and came down, blam! My poor mother 
thought she was seeing things. The ground rum- 
bled as if a huge truck were lumbering by, but 
that was all—very trivial compared with your ex- 
perience. 

I was amused with your scavenger hunt, and 
I wondered if you had ever heard or read of the 
same things initiated by Margot Asquith and the 
“bright young things” or “souls,” as they were 
termed, whose mad escapades in London society 
many years ago were the talk of the press. They 
introduced these hunts into society over here, so 
I would surmise that Elsa Maxwell got the idea 
from them. I have quite forgotten all the items 
the London youngsters had to bring back, but 
they were just about the same type as your list, 
only suited to a half-century earlier. 

Last week I had to go to London to get a new 
dress, and for once in my life found one that not 
only fitted perfectly but looked simply wonderful 
on me. It was fun going from shop to shop, and 
the one where I found the dress, Marshall & Snel- 
groves, which is the Altman’s of London, is a 
marvelous place. I find it does me good just to 
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look at masses of new and lovely things, whether 
for one’s home, or to wear, or frivolities pure and 
simple. Compared with New York shops ours 
may not be exciting, but to our war-starved eyes, 
the present abundance of everything, even at the 
high prices asked, is a tonic. I visited Liberty’s, 
which is a museum of a place, with things from 
the world over displayed so distractingly that | 
wasted half the afternoon just gazing at the silks, 
scarves, hats, frocks, Christmas cards, and toys, 
Liberty’s is an old Tudor building, black oak 
panelling, galleries all around, dim lighting, and 
a perfect setting for the rich things displayed. A 
few doors away is the Galeries Lafayette, branch 
of the one in Paris, with window displays that 
make one smash the 10th Commandment. Such 
sophisticated femininity you see there! And a 
few doors farther, the Irish shop of Robinson & 
Cleaver where one finds all things in linen, ex- 
quisite, filmy, fragile and handworked, or colored 
in rainbow loveliness. I got some handkerchiefs 
there, simply riotous in color combinations, but 
most artistic, and handy gifts to tuck into a letter, 
We have a new school for deaf children open- 
ing shortly very near this town. Our Hertsford- 
shire county council bought a huge mansion that 
belonged to Sir Otis Beit, a famous South African 
millionaire, and has turned it into this school, 
which I understand is to be for deaf born and 
severely hard of hearing children. The headmaster 
is there now, but the school is not officially 
opened. It is known as Tewin Water Estate. 
MADELEINE DE SOYRES 
Welwyn Garden City 
Herts., England 


Merry Christmas to All 


Dear me, people are buying Christmas 
presents already, and I haven’t even begun 
to look! I am writing this on a warm, 
sunny day early in November, and not even 
the poinsettia has begun to look like Christ- 
mas. Nevertheless, it is not too soon to 
wish my readers a very Merry Christmas 
and a happy 1953. Those who voted for 
Eisenhower will look forward to a glorious 
overturn of everything in Washington, and 
those who voted for Stevenson will find a 
milder but sufficiently diverting interest in 
observing the Republican excitement. Well, 
Merry Christmas everybody, Democrats 
and Republicans alike, and an interesting 
and satisfactory New Year. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.ty MATHER 


MYSTERY 


I have some friends who never shirk 

From any kind of honest work; 

And yet I find them often shrinking 

From any kind of honest thinking. 
—Harriet Taylor. 
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The Sixty-Second Summer Meeting—Il| 


June 16-20, 1952 


ARLIER portions of the Summer Meet- 
ing of 1952, held in Northampton and 
Boston by the Volta Speech Association for 
the Deaf, have been covered in the October 
and November issues of the VoLTA REVIEW. 


This month’s installment presents a panel 
discussion dealing with the recruitment and 
training of teachers of the deaf, and one 
devoted to speech production and speech 
perception will appear in January. 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 
A Summer Meeting Panel Discussion, June 18, 1952 


Moderator: HELEN S. LANE* 


k. LANE: Our panel today is to con- 
Diiaer one of the most important prob- 
lems in our work of teaching deaf children 
—the problem of not having enough teach. 
ers to go around. It is a problem not only 
in schools for the deaf, but in every school 
situation. It has arisen not entirely be- 
cause young people are said to be no longer 
interested in the teaching profession, that it 
doesn’t pay enough, that the work is too 
hard, and other complaints of which we 
hear; but largely just because of a popu- 
lation change. 

Colleges that are training teachers in all 
fields are worried about their small en- 
rollment. They are suffering from the lower 
birth rate that came along in the depres- 
sion years. There are not so many stu- 
dents in college. 

We are now having a tremendous in- 
crease in population, and that emphasizes 
the great difference. Statistics tell us that 
there has been a 55 per cent increase in 
the number of children of kindergarten 
age, over the period of twenty years ago. 
Naturally, there are also more deaf chil- 
dren. 


A Solution for Us Is Not Simple 


In the public schools, they are either put- 
ting in extra chairs and increasing the 
size of the classes, or they are having two 
sessions at the kindergarten level, one in 
the morning and one in the afternoon. 
Some school systems are raising the 
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*Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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entrance age, saying that the child must 
be five and a half years of age when he 
starts, instead of five. 

None of these solutions is possible for 
us. We cannot have larger classes if we 
are to teach deaf children well, and we are 
being called upon to take them earlier, 
not later. We have been making a tremen- 
dous impression upon people in regard to 
the need for starting the education of the 
deaf child at the preschool level; and as 
people and schools are becoming more 
and more aware of it, we need more teach- 
ers to do the job. 

I thought, as I watched the splendid 
demonstrations at the Clarke School and 
also here this morning, how much of the 
progress of these children in their speech 
and lipreading is dependent upon the teach- 
er. Many of us, and I am included, have 
gone around saying, “Isn’t it wonderful 
what these children have accomplished!” 

But none of it could have been done if 
it hadn’t been for the very fine teachers 
behind those children. We must be very 
careful, in training our teachers, of the 
quality of instruction they are receiving, 
of the practice they are being given, and of 
the kind of person doing the training job. 


Three Chief Considerations 


When I was assigned this topic, | 
thought of it in three ways. First, how 
can we recruit more teachers? What can 
we do to make our profession so interest- 
ing that everybody wants to come in and 
teach deaf children? 
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Second, can we improve the courses 
given in our existing teacher training 
centers? I thought that one way to answer 
that might be to ask some teachers what 
they thought should be added to or taken 
away from the curriculum so that trainees 
would be betier prepared to do the job. 

Third, we know that some teacher train- 
ing centers are now being established, 
not for the sole purpose of training teach- 
ers of the deaf, but in schools of special 
education. Maybe that is a good technique 
for getting the students especially inter- 
ested in the deaf. 

With those three points in mind, I have 
invited the panel members you see here 
this morning. I am going to ask the first 
speaker, Mr. Hugo F. Schunoff, Principal 
of the Kendall School for the Deaf, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who is the Director of the 
Normal Training College at Gallaudet Col- 
lege, to bring us some ideas that he may 
have on the vital subject of teacher recruit- 
ment. 


THE RECRUITING OF TRAINEES 


Mk. ScuunorF: For the purpose of this 
discussion, we define a trainee in the field 
of the deaf as an individual who is en- 
gaged in a program of study which consists 
of a planned sequence of courses in the 
education of deaf children, which leads to 
certification in the field. We do not refer 
to those who may be enrolled merely for 
certain courses dealing with deafness. 

Recruiting of trainees in the field of the 
education of the deaf involves at least three 
definite considerations. First, recruiting 
involves bringing into the field young men 
and women who have the aptitudes and 
personality characteristics which afford the 
individual the potential of becoming a 
good teacher of children, either hearing or 
deaf. Secondly, recruiting at present in- 
volves the aspect of quantity. We are 
seeking to bring enough trainees into our 
special teacher education programs in the 
field of the deaf to fill the needs of the 
schools and classes for deaf children. 
Thirdly, we seek to recruit those persons 
who will make the education of deaf chil- 
dren a career rather than a temporary 
vocation, an avocation secondary to home- 
making, or a potential means of livelihood 
when economic and family situations cause 
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the individual’s training to teach the deaf 
to become a valuable “insurance policy.” 


The Importance of Quality 


First, we shall consider the problem of 
the quality of the individual recruited—the 
task of finding the right people and bring- 
ing them into the field. A substantial part 
of the quality factor lies in the personality 
and the native capacities of the individual, 
These traits are both difficult to define 
and to measure quantitatively, and we re- 
frain from an attempt at either. One trait, 
however, seems to be paramount in im- 
portance. The recruit should love children 
and should be tolerant of the child’s way 
of life. If the teacher-to-be loves children 
per se, it is quite likely that he or she will 
also love deaf children and be tolerant of 
them. Nevertheless, the task of personality 
and aptitude appraisal remains one which 
is closely tied up with the techniques of 
the personal interview and/or longer 
acquaintance with the individual. Such ap- 
praisal is largely dependent upon sub- 
jective judgments. 

The more objective aspects of the quality 
factor are in the appraisal of the recruit’s 
educational and experience background. 
The individual who has completed four 
years of undergraduate work in college 
without thought of incorporating into his 
program some basic teacher preparation 
courses, is in general a poor prospect to re- 
cruit into a program of training teachers 
of deaf children. In our graduate level 
training programs, good recruiting begins 
with an attempt to bring into our fold men 
and women who possess at least minimum 
basic preparation for teaching hearing 
children. Because of the nature of our edu- 
cational programs, it also seems desirable 
that this minimum preparation be con- 
centrated at the elementary education level. 


Experience and Background 


We believe that experience in teaching 
normally hearing children is a valuable 
asset to the recruit. We have no data by 
which to prove this point, but we believe 
that the fact is demonstrated as we observe 
and evaluate the work of our trainees in 
the internship phase of our training pro- 
grams. We must, however, keep in mind 
that there is a law of diminishing returns. 
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Not infrequently we receive applications 
for training from individuals who have 
spent half of the span of a teaching career 
teaching hearing children, but to whom the 
grass has suddenly become greener on our 
side of the fence. Doubtless the value of 
such experience has progressed beyond the 
“end point.” 

Although it is sometimes said that the 
“C” student in college is apt to become a 
better teacher than many “A” students. 
still scholarship does remain an important 
factor. We also hear criticism of a stu- 
dent’s program if there is overemphasis on 
the extracurricular to the possible neglect 
of the curricular. Yet the trainee with a 
rich and varied extracurricular —back- 
ground, and possessing the related skills, 
has an added capacity for becoming the 
type of teacher for whom administrators 
are looking to fill vacancies in our schools 
and classes for the deaf. Thus scholarship 
and participation in outside activities, as 
well as a background in basic education 
courses, present possibilities for objective 
appraisal of the applicant for training. 


The Alarming Need 


The quantity factor in recruiting proba- 
bly should give us more special cause for 
alarm and thereby cause a resultant united 
effort in the recruiting program. The file 
of correspondence relative to need for 
teachers to fill vacancies, which one cur- 
rently finds in the office of the director of 
any of the training centers, can serve to 
describe the acute need for more teachers 
of the deaf, and hence a need for more re- 
cruits. A study of the data relative to teach- 
er training centers in the January 1952 
issue of the American Annals of the Deaf. 
gives special reason for our being con- 
cerned. Twenty centers granting college 
degrees or college hours of credit are 
listed. The total number of teachers in 
these twenty centers finishing their train- 
ing in 1952 is ninety-three. This is 4.65 
trainees per center, which indicates that 
some of the centers have been operating 
considerably below capacity during the 
1951-52 school year. The most alarming 
point in the data, however, is that six of 
the twenty centers report no trainees com- 
pleting the training program in 1952. This 
suggests that we do not need more training 
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centers for teachers of the deaf. We need 
more trainees to enroll in the centers which 
are already established. Further study of 
the data regarding training centers during 
the past several years shows a gradual de- 
cline in the number of trainees, whereas 
the number of deaf children to be taught 
has increased. It would be both interesting 
and worthwhile to know how many teach- 
ers were hired during the past year by the 
302 schools and classes for the deaf as 
reported in the January 1952 Annals, who 
had no formal training whatsoever for 
teaching the deaf. I believe we would all 
be amazed at the number. However, we 
cannot criticize too severely these schools 
if properly trained teachers of the deaf are 
not available. What techniques can we em- 
ploy today to increase the number of re- 
cruits ¢ 

Successful recruiting techniques are de- 
pendent upon the arousal of genuine and 
sustained interest in the field of the edu- 
cation of the deaf. Perhaps recruiting ef- 
forts will always be more frui'ful among 
the student body of a college located in a 
small town in which a school for the deaf 
is also located. The influence of the school 
for the deaf is felt so strongly in such com- 
munities that interest is kindled almost 
automatically in certain of the students in 
the nearby colleges. Perhaps we should 
make special efforts to do more organized 
recruiting in this type of college com- 
munity. 

If such real contacts of college under- 
graduates with neighboring schools for 
deaf children result in arousal of interest 
which ultimately brings recruits into the 
field, perhaps vicarious contacts, or a com- 
bination of the vicarious classroom ex- 
perience and a field trip, may yield a 
quantity of qualified recruits. We refer 
to a point on which there was considerable 
agreement in the work conference in the 
area of personnel training in work with the 
deaf at the First College Symposium on 
the Education of the Exceptional, Hunter 
College, February 25-28, 1952. This point 
is in substance that it is recommended that 
all collegiate institutions training teachers 
of hearing children should offer and re- 
quire an orientation course in the problems 
of the exceptional child, and that this 
course should include field trips to active 
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centers of work. It seems that if all stu- 
dents in college, preparing to teach, were 
made aware of the fields of activity with 
exceptional children at a reasonably early 
stage in the collegiate program, some of 
these students would, without our effort. 
seek entrance into our field. 
The Question of Financial Attraction 
Second only to interest as a factor in 
securing quantity of recruits, is financial 
attraction. We do not propose to discuss 
here the pro and con of the current argu- 
ment in regard to the single salary scale 
as it affects special education teachers in 
the large city systems. There is no doubt 
that salary differentials in favor of the 
special education teacher, where these dif- 
ferentials exist, serve to tempt teachers to 
qualify for special education assignments. 
Salary differential, however, is not the 
only financial consideration in recruiting. 
We suggest that ways be found to provide 
more substantial scholarships, fellowships, 
and similar means of financial support of 
the individual during the training program. 
This technique, like no other, can result in 
both quantity and quality of recruits. 
The final point of consideration is that 
of recruiting individuals who are likely to 
remain in the field. A point to be con- 
sidered is whether we should attempt to 
recruit a larger proportion of men than we 
are now bringing into the work. The pres- 
ent ratio of men to women in the work is 
about one to four. It would be an inter- 
esting and worthwhile study to compare the 
“mortality rates” of each. We cannot bind 
our trainees to dedicating themselves to a 
lifetime of service in the area of the deaf. 
That must come with sustained interest, 
success, and related factors. However, we 
might do well by making sure that each 
recruit is fully aware of the time and 
energy which will be expended upon him 
in his training, and that the loss of even 
one teacher from the profession is felt. 


Summary 


1. Recruiting of trainees in the field of 
the deaf involves bringing in individuals 
with certain aptitudes and backgrounds of 
preparation, recruiting enough teachers to 
meet the needs of all of the schools and 
classes, and recruiting individuals who 
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show promise of remaining in the field, 

2. Personality, native aptitude for teach- 
ing, a basic preparation for teaching hear. 
ing children, scholarship, and _ extracur- 
ricular experience are factors to be in- 
cluded in appraising the recruit. 

3. There is reason for alarm in the fact 
that the number of trainees in our training 
centers is on the decline when the need for 
teachers is increasing, and in the fact that 
six centers reported no trainees finishing 
in 1952. 

1. Undergraduate students in education 
might become interested in becoming teach- 
ers of the deaf if they were required at a 
comparatively early stage in the program 
to take an orientation course in the prob- 
lems of the exceptional child, and if field 
trips to schools and classes for the deaf 
were included in the course. 

5. Financial considerations are im- 
portant in the recruiting problem. This in- 
cludes the need for more scholarships in 
substantial amounts for trainees, and for 
maintaining attractive salary differentials. 

6. We should impress upon each recruit 
from the start that we are seeking to train 
individuals who will remain in the work, 
and that if he does not remain in the field, 
his loss will be felt. 


— 


Dr. Lane: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Schunoff. 

When I talked over with some of our 
young teachers the next topic, asking such 
questions as: 

What is wrong with the course you have? 

Did you like it? 

Do you want to go ahead with it? 

Are you happy with it? 
they universally said that they liked it, but 
immediately after graduation, they were 
not ready to evaluate it. After teaching 
for one or two years, they are more ready. 

The criticism that has been given by 
some of our young teachers is that they 
wish more opportunity for teaching a class. 
They need more practice teaching ex- 
perience. 

I don’t know what Miss Buchman has in 
mind, but I know that we are all most 
anxious to hear her. We are now going to 
hear from Miss Martha Buchman of the 
Clarke School on the Subject, “A Review 
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of the Teacher Training Curriculum from 
the Teacher’s Viewpoint.” 


THE TEACHER TRAINING 
CURRICULUM 

Miss BucHMAN: In discussing my as- 
signment for this morning with a friend 
who completed the training several years 
ago, | asked if she had any ideas I should 
include in my comments. “Oh,” she said, 
“just tell them the only thing the training 
doesn’t give you that you need is twenty 
years’ experience!” But actually the pur- 
pose of a training course is to give the pros- 
pective teacher the background and under- 
standing which used to be acquired only 
after years of teaching. Just as a young 
man used to apprentice himself to a doctor 
to gain knowledge and skill, so teacher 
training used to be the kind that one teach- 
er could give another in odd moments. 
Such individual instruction was necessarily 
brief, usually covering a period of a few 
weeks with lessons of an hour or so a day. 

At the Volta Speech Association Meeting 
in 1906 the discussion of teacher training 
was concerned with the advancement of 
professional training for teachers of the 
deaf. Mr. F. W. Booth prophesied that the 
time would come when it would be as much 
of an impossibility for a teacher to enter 
the profession without a certificate from an 
accredited training school as for a doctor 
to practice without a diploma from a char- 
tered medical college.' 

Certainly the profession has come a 
long way since then in developing good 
training courses. And the fact that di- 
rectors of training programs all over the 
country show a continued interest in the 
experiences and reactions of beginning 
teachers is indicative of still greater prog- 
ress. 

I should like to make some comments on 
the courses included in the Clarke School 
training and express an opinion on the 
emphasis and value of each course. The 
content of the program includes all the 
courses suggested by the Volta Speech. As- 
sociation at the annual business meeting in 
May 1951 as representing the minimum 
basic requirements for the training of 

1Booth, F. W. ‘Normal Training for Oral Teach- 
ers of the Deaf.’ The Association Review. Vol. IX, 
Nos. 1 and 2. Washington, D. C.: The American 
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teachers of the deaf. A complete outline 
of these requirements may be found in the 
July 1951 issue of THE VoLta Review. 
The Clarke School course is the only one 
with which I am familiar and is therefore 
the only training program from which my 
opinions have been formed. 


Basic Knowledge for the Trainee 

It is assumed, or at least recommended. 
that the trainee has had work in education 
and preferably some practice teaching ex- 
perience with hearing children. It is also 
assumed that the trainee has very little 
understanding of the problem of deafness. 
Early in the school year there are lectures 
on the educational problems of the pro- 
foundly deaf child as well as children with 
varying degrees of residual hearing. This 
is absolutely necessary to provide some 
background and a frame of reference for 
the entire training course. Without com- 
pletely overwhelming the prospective teach- 
er, the instructors should make him aware 
of all aspects of the problem. It is im- 
portant that the school’s philosophy of 
teaching be made apparent early in the 
vear. It is hoped that the trainee will have 
gained enough insight into the problem at 
the completion of his training to evaluate 
the merits and limitations of the methods 
advocated by the school; but it is funda- 
mental to give him certain basic knowledge 
which will enable him to better understand 
what he observes in the classroom. 


Learning to See the Whole Picture 

As the year progresses there should be 
good instruction in curriculum develop- 
ment and in the selection and organization 
of content material. Teaching aids—both 
where to obtain them and how to use them 
to the best advantage—should be discussed. 
This information is invaluable to the begin- 
ning teacher. 

The prospective teacher should learn to 
plan work for all age groups in the school. 
The practical work in language and speech 
is especially important in my opinion. Be- 
cause language and speech are the means 
to understanding and communication on 
which all mental development is based, 
they should receive the emphasis in every 
training course. The proper progression 
in presenting specific language principles 
and the careful preparation of follow-up 
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work are cardinal rules for good teaching. 
This is almost axiomatic with experienced 
teachers and certainly the trainee learns 
this early in the course—or should! The 
language course should also acquaint the 
student with the various systems of teach- 
ing language in use in schools for the deaf 
throughout the country; but most im- 
portant, one language system such as the 
Fitzgerald Key should be studied thorough- 
ly. The language course should last the 
entire year and the trainee should have as 
much preparation as possible both in plan- 
ning the work and in teaching it to a group 
of children. 

The course in speech necessarily occupies 
a good portion of the school year. The 
preservation and development of good 
voice quality, resonance, and fluency with 
phrasing and accent is complicated. It 
takes a great deal of study and training to 
be able to analyze and develop all the 
speech sounds. It takes practice to be able 
to recognize correct sounds and to correct 
defective ones. Additional study of speech 
as a motor skill promotes an understanding 
of the natural speech of hearing people and 
should be included as background ma- 
terial. 


The Child; His Hearing; His Mind 


A concentrated study of the physiology 
and pathology of the speech and hearing 
mechanisms should also be included in the 
training course. This work need not be 
extensive but should include study of the 
causes of deafness and some interpretation 
of audiograms. I believe the trainee should 
be required to do some testing of hearing, 
so that he may better understand both the 
value and limitations of the audiogram. It 
takes skill which comes only from practice 
to get an accurate test of a child’s hearing. 
It is just one of the specialized aspects of 
the problem of deafness and should be done 
by those especially skilled in audiometric 
testing. 

Audiology is a term which conveniently 
covers an area of knowledge both theoreti- 
cal and practical in nature that a training 
course should include. An introduction to 
physics of sound and a superficial analysis 
of the mechanical principle of a hearing 
aid should be a part of this course. In- 
formation about group aids and _ their 
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relative merits as well as the problems con. 
nected with the selection, fitting, and care 
of individual aids is essential for every 
teacher. Attention should also be given to 
the development of a good program in 
auditory training. Most of us as classroom 
teachers probably will not be called upon 
for advice in selecting aids, but we should 
understand the qualifications by which to 
judge a hearing aid and where to obtain 
competent help if such selection should be 
required of us. 

A course in child psychology and a 
study of physical growth and development 
is another area we should expect to be in- 
cluded in a teacher training program. Not 
in any way underestimating the importance 
of the differences in the educational treat- 
ment of a deaf child as compared with a 
hearing child, it is also necessary that the 
novice acquire an understanding of child 
development. Mr. H. M. McManaway ex- 
pressed the opinion at the meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf in 1937 that too many schools over- 
emphasize the special difficulties and fail 
to give the teacher an understanding of the 
deaf child as a child.* But I think that the 
emphasis on the “whole child” which has 
been voiced in other fields of elementary 
education has also been apparent in the 
curriculum in our training courses in recent 
years. 

With the present day emphasis on the 
young child in educational circles every- 
where and the demand all over the country 
for preschool work for deaf children, this 
area of teaching has become a requirement 
in every training course. A brief course 
in art is also valuable to the prospective 
teacher because of its importance as a 
means of expression for the deaf child. 

Every training course ought to familiar- 
ize the trainee with the various methods of 
teaching speechreading to the adult. Then 
one specific method should be studied in 
detail so that the student may learn to pre- 
pare materials for lipreading practice. 


Emphasis on Observation and Practice 
Certainly the theory discussed in the 
course work is of no less importance than 
2McManaway, H. M. Panel Discussion, ‘‘The Train- 
ing of Teachers.”’ Report of the Proceedings of the 
Thirtieth Meeting of the Convention of American In- 


structors of the Deaf. Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1938. 
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its practical application in the classroom. 
Obviously the trainee needs a great deal 
of both theory and practice. Daily observa- 
tions of classroom work should be planned 
at the various levels to demonstrate class- 
room methods. Opportunities for training 
teachers to see the presentation of new lan- 
guage principles and the work that follows 
should be systematically planned. There 
should be a close correlation between class- 
room observations and the lecture work, if 
possible. For example, if an observation 
on the presentation of the indirect object 
phrase can be given the same week the 
lecturer is discussing this work in class, 
that demonstration should be arranged. 

Out of a total of thirty credit hours in 
the Clarke School program, twelve credits 
are given for practice teaching and ob- 
servations. Practice teaching should be- 
gin as early as possible in the training 
year. This is mostly in the nature of indi- 
vidual work, of course, since the trainee’s 
skill is limited at this stage. But it means 
he is absorbing some of the classroom 
atmosphere and becoming familiar with 
the vocabulary and language level of the 
group to which he is assigned. By the end 
of the year the trainee should have had 
practice teaching experience in most grade 
levels. This might include conducting a 
Middle or Upper School class in social 
studies for a period of six weeks and would 
provide experience in planning daily les- 
sons in which he must teach both language 
and content material. In the Lower School, 
as well as in the other departments, some 
supervised speech work is planned for 
every trainee, as well as work in speech- 
reading, silent reading, and language. In 
addition to this each trainee is encouraged 
to teach one primary class for an entire 
day. The regular teacher carefully super- 
vises the planning of the day’s work; usual- 
ly a new language principle is introduced. 
Ideally the trainee should teach a class for 
at least a week in order to get a realistic 
picture of the necessity for both good 
presentation of new work and careful 
preparation of the lessons that follow. The 
experience of planning work over a period 
of time and actually teaching the class is 
invaluable. 
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A Challenge to Every Training Center 
This suggests the problem encountered 
by every school that undertakes a teacher- 
training program. How can the best pos- 
sible training course be devised and the 
highest possible classroom standards still 
be maintained? The trainee needs teach- 
ing experience, but of course the ex- 
perienced teacher is more competent. There 
obviously must be a compromise. If the 
school has an enrollment of at least one 
hundred pupils (which is one of the re- 
quirements established by the Association 
before a training course should be initi- 
ated) and the number of trainees admitted 
to the course is limited so that they may 
have practice work at all levels, the trainee 
should get a complete picture of work for 
the deaf. Mr. Booth stated, “Let our 
schools for training teachers be established 
at the seats of successful primary schools 
and there only; and successful in that 
they are known to do superior work with 
children of every grade of ability with 
which our schools have to deal.’ This 
seems to be one of the most important fac- 
tors which many new training centers are 
ignoring. It should also be remembered 
that the trainee is there to learn as much 
about teaching the deaf as he can, not to 
do chores for the school. His work in the 
classroom should be carefully planned 
ahead of time and closely supervised. 

My experience with the two-year pro- 
gram at Clarke supports this belief in good 
supervision. During the second year I had 
the opportunity to teach a class for the 
morning session under close supervision 
and received some remuneration. I made 
mistakes; but because lesson plans were 
discussed with the supervising teacher. 
there were many mistakes which were 
avoided in the classroom. 


Harder Task; Higher Requirements 
Mr. McManaway also stated at the meet- 


ing of the Convention in 1937 that “as 
teachers of the deaf we claim that teaching 
the deaf child is the most difficult job in 
the whole field of education. If that is 
true it seems to me it logically follows 
that the teacher of the deaf ought to be 
more highly trained: that the minimum 
requirements for entering the field of teach- 


8Op. cit... p. i. 
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ing ought to be higher than in any other 
field.”* He also stressed the importance 
of first-hand contact with the child in the 
classroom and recommended a sort of 
“internship.” It seems to me that the 
newly-graduated trainee should be en- 
couraged (and possibly required) to teach 
that first year, at least, in a school where 
he will receive the supervision and help he 
needs. It would undoubtedly make his be- 
ginning work more successful and con- 
sequently more satisfying to him. 

Finally, although the stress should most 
emphatically be on work with the deaf, it 
is desirable that the training school provide 
opportunity for professional advancement. 
The world has become “degree-minded” : 
if there can be an affiliation with a college 
or university which will lead to an ad- 
vanced degree it should be arranged. But 
ample time must be allowed in such a pro- 
gram for the successful completion of 
work at the college as well as at the train- 
ing school. 

Summary 

May I summarize the comments I have 
made. First, the objective of a training 
program should be to give the prospective 
teacher the best possible background and 
prepartion for work with deaf children. 
This means the training course must be 
presented by qualified instructors and of- 
fered only by a school with a well-organ- 
ized program having an enrollment of at 
least one hundred pupils. There should 
be provision for varied practice teaching 
in the classroom without sacrificing the 
work of the school to the training program. 

Second, I have discussed the courses 
which should be included and again sug- 
gest that you refer to the July 1951] issue 
of THE Vota REvIEw for a complete out- 
line. Language and speech, the develop- 
ment of the curriculum, and a good pro- 
gram in auditory training, classroom pro- 
cedures, observations, and practice teach- 
ing should receive the emphasis. Work in 
anatomy, audiometry, audiology, child 
psychology, and art is also fundamental. 
Attention should be given to the problems 
of the deaf from the preschool years 
through adulthood. 

Finally, it is desirable that there be op- 





Op. cit., p. 5. 
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portunity for professional advancement in 
order to enable us to compete successfully 
with other fields of teaching in attracting 
the best people to our profession. 

In conclusion may I add that even the 
best training course cannot give the trainee 
ingenuity or a sense of humor. But con- 
tinual contact with good classroom work 
will stimulate him to be resourceful. 


Dr. Lane: Thank you, Miss Buchman. 
We had hoped to have an opportunity for 
discussion after each paper, but the time 
limit says no. 

It is a pleasure for me to present to 
you Dr. Louis M. Di Carlo. Executive Di- 
rector, Hearing and Speech Center, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York, who 
will speak to you on the subject, “Training 
the Teacher of the Deaf in a School of 
Special Education.” 

TRAINING THE TEACHER OF THE 
DEAF IN A SCHOOL OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


Dr. Di Canto: My discussion is not an 
evaluation. This talk devotes itself to the 
consideration of training teachers of the 
deaf in the Department of Special Educa- 
tion at Syracuse University. I am in 
sympathetic agreement with the two speak- 
ers who preceded me. The dire shortage of 
qualified teachers of the deaf suggests the 
necessity for a program of adequate and 
careful recruitment. Nevertheless in spite 
of this shortage, we can not sell our train- 
ing programs short. To do so would invite 
disaster. Instead of a one or two year pro- 
gram, the type we are advocating requires 
a minimum of four years of directed study 
with a singleness of purpose. The objectives 
in the education of the deaf child remain 
the same as those for the education of all 
children: to preserve his integrity, provide 
him with experiences and learning op- 
portunities that result in optimum develop- 
ment and growth. The training and leasm- 
ing should help the child realize and 
crystallize an attitude which permits him 
to accept himself with his limitations with 
present satisfaction from day to day; his 
behavior makes him acceptable to his peers; 
and his acquisition of skills and adjust- 
ments equips him to meet his everyday 
problems with confidence and _ security. 
Such an education should help him move 
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confidently in his culture and prepare him 
to make a realistic contribution to his so- 
ciety. 

An Established Tradition 


Up to less than a decade ago, with few 
exceptions, the responsibility for the prepa- 
ration of teachers of the deaf inhered ex- 
clusively in teacher training departments 
of residential schools for the deaf. This 
concept was so widely accepted as to 
acquire the cohesive force of a cultural 
compulsion. Superintendents, principals. 
supervisors, and teachers in the public 
school systems functioned under the as- 
sumption that the education of deaf chil- 
dren remained the duty of residential 
schools. Such a premise provided a nice 
rationale for teacher training in the insti- 
tutions which actually educated the chil- 
dren. 

By 1945, certain phenomena and forces. 
which need not concern us here, contrived 
to shift the trend somewhat. Excepting for 
Gallaudet College and one or two other 
institutions, this date roughly marks the 
advent of the university and college into 
the training of the teachers of the deaf. In 
some universities and colleges, training 
teachers of the deaf became the specific 
assignment of departments of Speech or 
speech correction; in others, departments 
of audiology; in others, departments with- 
in medical schools; and in others, as at 
Syracuse, in the school of Education. De- 
partment of Special Education. 


A Growing Trend 

‘In 1949 a publication: “Opportunities 
for the Preparation of Teachers of Ex- 
ceptional Children,” by the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults 
and the U. S. Office of Education, listed 
twenty-two institutions of higher learning 
devoted to training teachers of the deaf. 
and thirty-five to training teachers of the 
hard of hearing. The March 1952 issue of 
the ICEC* journal includes twenty institu- 
tions offering summer programs providing 
some aspects of teacher training for teach- 
ers of the deaf. This list is not complete 
since from my personal knowledge a num- 
ber of institutions which are going to offer 
training for teachers of the deaf are not in- 


*International Council for Exceptional Children. 
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cluded. Although of recent origin, this 
trend appears to be growing. The trend 
stems from the nature of the problem, the 
nature of the child, the nature of society, 
the nature of the learning process, and the 
recognition that all children with hearing 
problems are not candidates for the same 
type of educational treatment and _place- 
ment. 

Within the total educational structure, 
few areas have manifested so marked a 
shift in philosophy, methods, and_tech- 
niques as the education of the deaf in the 
past ten years. Many public school officials 
are beginning to consider provisions for 
educating deaf children in their school sys- 
tems. This development may be a factor in 
the growth of teacher training programs 
for teachers of the deaf in a department of 
Special Education. The refinement of in- 
vestigating instruments and procedures for 
attacking hearing problems has increased 
our knowledge in practically every aspect 
of education, social science, medicine, de- 
velopmental psychology, acoustics, speech, 
learning theory, electronics, and a host of 
other specialties. 

It is our feeling that the body of subject 
matter taken from these important sciences 
can not be adequately assimilated by pros- 
pective teachers or students through a 
training program of one or two years. At 
Syracuse in the Department of Special Edu- 
cation, we feel that the preparation of 
teachers of the deaf requires a unified pro- 
gram of study embracing the contribution 
of all the specialties implemented by a 
systematic program of direct observation 
and teaching of children with normal hear- 
ing. In addition the program includes a 
block of time for direct observation, par- 
ticipation, and clinical practice with chil- 
dren possessing all different degrees of 
hearing impairment. It is our belief also 
that in order to achieve optimum effective- 
ness, such a program should be on a five 
year minimum level. At Syracuse it is the 
responsibility of the total University to pro- 
vide for this complex training. Several dif- 
ferent specialties enter the training of the 
teacher of the deaf. The teacher should be 
prepared to understand the problems, 
recognize the differences, and be able to 
teach both deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren. The problems of these children, al- 
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though related, require different education- 
al emphasis. 


There Are Basic Needs in Common 

The training needs for basic certification 
at the preschool, elementary, or secondary 
education are basic prerequisites to all 
other training. In addition there are basic 
requirements necessary for teachers of ex- 
ceptional children irrespective of their 
areas of specialization. Secondly, the teach- 
ers of deaf children have training in a 
common core with reference to problems 
and needs of children as a group. In addi- 
tion there is need for a common core of 
training with specific attention to prob- 
lems and needs of exceptional children, 
since the deaf child is first a child and 
secondly a child with a hearing impair- 
ment. For teachers to operate at maxi- 
mum efficiency levels, they should bring 
to their children as rich and varied back- 
grounds of experience as it is possible for 
them to obtain. Thus the need becomes 
paramount for their acquisition of a core 
of broad cultural experiences, rooted in the 
communitive arts, history, philosophy. 
physical and natural sciences, fine arts, and 
political science. The reconstruction and 
the constant enrichment of their experiences 
must be on a continuum throughout the five 
years of preparation. Furthermore. we feel 
that all teachers regardless of their field of 
specialization must have common and ex- 
tensive experiences as mentioned earlier. 
Moreover, the modern and the future teach- 
er of deaf children should extend the con- 
cept of American education in her realiza- 
tion of educating the deaf child as a total 
child. By working with the child as an indi- 
vidual, she can preserve his integrity and 
at the same time her special training should 
facilitate and expedite opportunities for the 
deaf child consistent with the concept of 
American education. To do this she must 
have a clear understanding of the psy- 
chodynamics of the learning situation, and 
should be able to interpret the events and 
continue to grow even after she has com- 
pleted her training. 


University Participation; Outside 
Affiliations 
At Syracuse, in the Department of 
Special Education, all students devote time 
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to observation, participation in informal 
activities of youth agencies, observation of 
children in the public school; and_par- 
ticipation under the guidance of trained 
and experienced teachers of both normal 
and deaf children. In the past few years 
the Department of Special Education has 
availed itself of the services of some of the 
schools for the deaf. We have affiliations 
with the Rochester School for the Deaf. 
Our latest affiliation is with the Clarke 
School, where prospective teachers of the 
deaf are permitted to receive their final 
year of training. 

The needs of the teacher of the deaf 
indicate why recently some major universi- 
ties have become teacher training centers. 
For example, when certain integrated ques- 
tions concerning phonetics require study, 
the department of phonetics in the School 
of Speech becomes available. The depart- 
ment of Engineering or the Department of 
Physics makes its contribution when puz- 
zeling acoustic problems present themselves. 
Where problems of psychogenic deafness 
arise, resources from the Psychological 
Services Center may be utilized. The pros- 
pective teachers of the deaf may investigate 
any number of problems in the laboratories 
where hypotheses may be validated. 

In the evaluation of a single hearing 
handicapped child, all of these facilities be- 
come available, including the Department 
of Otolaryngology and Pediatry in the 
Medical School. A very important concept 
growing out of these experiences is the con- 
cept of team and integrated action. The 
trainee becomes part of the team and helps 
to focus the activities in achieving the most 
satisfactory solution possible. 

One advantage realized by the trainee in 
a Department of Special Education is the 
orientation she gets to all handicapped chil- 
dren. Such an orientation provides her 
with an objective perspective concerning 
the problems of deaf children. Moreover, 
special methods are presented on a con- 
tinuum so that in addition to extensive 
academic experience, she also has_ ex- 
perience in teaching deaf children in both 
day and_ residential Such ex- 
perience would appear desirable. since the 
problems presented by deaf children in a 
clinical situation differ in type and degree 
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THE PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


HIS Roundabout Letter, like the one 

quoted last month, is from a group of 
parents whose children are small. Among 
the problems they are discussing is that of 
jealousy. As almost every mother knows, 
neither deaf children nor their hearing 
brothers and sisters have any monopoly on 
that. It does sometimes seem to be in- 
creased, however, by the extra attention 
given, often all unconsciously, to the child 
with a handicap; and consequently there 
is a real need for alertness to keep the hear- 
ing child from feeling unwanted. 


Misunderstanding Is So Disheartening 


(Brian, aged 5, has a 50 decibel loss in 
one ear and a loss of 70 in the other.) 

Brian still enjoys the earphone attach- 
ment to the radio and phonograph but 
some of the novelty has worn off. We have 
not gotten a television set as programs in 
our city are very limited and also because 
we were advised against it insofar as Brian 
is concerned. I notice, though, that con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be in favor of it 
now. Would some of you give me your 
experiences and advice on the matter? He 
seems to thoroughly enjoy seeing television 
when the occasion presents itself, but I have 
felt that it is so important not to overstrain 
his eyes. and also the program selectivity 
is so slight that it has seemed the easier 
way to refrain from getting one. 

Speaking of kindergarten, I tried to en- 
roll Brian in the best one here last fall, 
but they would not take him because of his 
deafness. I then decided that if they had 
no more understanding and perception than 
that. | was glad that they had not accepted 
him, although the disappointment at the 
time was terriffic. I did enroll him in an- 
other one, which he attended only a few 
weeks. He fell one dav off a table and had 
a slight concussion. The school authorities 
said that they preferred that I not send him 
back since they were reluctant to take the 
responsibility. After those two incidents 
you can see why I was so delighted when I 
discovered Brian’s special teacher, who sees 
him twice a week. Contending with the 
prejudices and ignorance of the public, and 
especially of people in whom you would 
not expect to find such, is one of the most 
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disheartening parts of being the parent of 
a deaf child. Thank goodness I have long 
since got past the stage where it bothers 
me to see people stare at his hearing aid, 
or to have a child ask what is the matter 
with Brian. 


Mrs. R. F. K. 
A Foster-Mother with Imagination 


(Johnny is two and has approximately 
a 90 decibel hearing loss.) 

We are childless but give temporary fos- 
ter home care to two children through the 
State Department ef Welfare. A_ three- 
month-old girl was already here when we 
took six-month-old Johnny. She left us 
late last year when she was thirteen months 
old and was replaced by Donald. (Both 
were hearing children.) Donald is only 
14 months old but already outweighs John- 
ny. John used to be extremely jealous of 
our baby girl. He never entirely overcame 
that feeling about her; and still he never 
has exhibited anything comparable to it 
with Don. I’ve never been quite sure 
whether he just “grew up” to the idea of 
sharing our love or whether the greater 
difference in their ages cured him. I would 
like to hear about others’ experiences with 
jealousy, and _ particularly whether it 
seemed directed against older or younger 
children. 

Television never keeps Johnny’s interest 
very long. Acrobatic dancing and an oc- 
casional animated cartoon are about all 
he has shown any real interest in. He pre- 
fers to do things himself rather than watch 
others do them. However, television has 
helped me understand his frustrations. 
Have you ever turned off the sound control 
and just watched the picture? I did that, 
and discovered how we must look to John. 


wns, K. L. P. 


He Does Not Feel Forsaken 
When He Understands 


(Aaron is 5% and has about an 85% 
hearing loss.) 

We have been very fortunate this year 
in many ways. Aaron completed his first 
year in the state residential school. It was 
very lonely for us. as he came home only 
weekends. He cried every Sunday when we 
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took him back to school until just before 
Thanksgiving. We felt he was acclimated 
by then, but after the vacation he cried for 
several more Sundays. He got over that 
again but shortly after Christmas he re- 
mained home for three weeks because he 
had chickenpox. When we took him back 
we had the old trouble all over again. How- 
ever, when he finally understood that some- 
one would call for him at the end of the 
five days, we had no more difficulty. At 
first he wore a certain pair of socks on Fri- 
day, which indicated to him that that was 
the day he went home. Then he learned to 
count off the days until Friday. 

Aaron seems to like his baby sister (who 
at this writing is two months old), and so 
far no jealousy is in evidence. He tells me 
she is crying so that I will bring her out to 
play with him. By teaching him how to 
pick her up I solved a problem and saved 
myself some worry. I suppose you can’t 
be after them all the time or you might 
create a jealousy problem. 


Mrs. A. H. M. 
Responsibility Banishes Jealousy 


(Jerry, who is almost totally deaf; is 
four.) 

When Stevie, who is now 19 months old, 
first came home from the hospital, Jerry 
was quite jealous of him and showed evi- 
dence of it when the baby was being fed 
or taken care of. However, he soon grew 
very fond of the baby and wanted to do 
things for him. When we were planning to 
go out, Jerry made sure that we took Steve 
with us and personally got his blankets. 
We found that if we let Jerry help take care 
of Steve, he showed fewer signs of ani- 
mosity and was satisfied that he was not 
being left out of the proceedings. 


Mrs. P. J. S. 


The Importance of Home Life Versus 
the Tools for Life Adjustment 


Our little Susan is now 31% years old and 
without any apparent hearing as we had 
at first hoped. We have decided to have her 
go awav to school this fall. It will of course 
be hard to have her separated from the fam- 
ily, but we visited the school for two days 
last spring and were so impressed by the 
good job that is being done in teaching the 
youngsters to talk that we think it will be 
the best thing for her. The children there 
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are well looked after by kindly housemoth- 
ers, and the teachers we thought were ex- 
cellent. It is all very well to say that a 
normal home life is terribly important to a 
child’s development, and we believe it is 
too, but it seems to me a good deal of harm 
may also be done to a child’s personality 
later on in the teens if he does not have a 
good command of language and _ speech 
and thus cannot make himself understood 
and an integral part of his family and 
neighborhood. I think most parents of deaf 
children are eager for the best oral educa- 
tion for their child. While we feel that we 
can bring Susan along ourselves as far as 
good general character development goes, 
we do not feel so qualified when it comes 
to speech and so we have to turn to outside 
help for that. 

Susan has gone to the school for the deaf 
here in town since she was 214. She at- 
tended school for two hours every day and 
it has been excellent preparation for her. 
When she was two we started the Tracy 
Clinic Correspondence Course and finished 
it in a year with very satisfactory results 
for both her and me. A little before she 
was two she went to a regular hearing 
nursery school, which I think was very 
good for her too. However, if one is fortu- 
nate enough to live near a school where 
there is training for very young children 
in the deaf department, there is no question 
in my mind but that it is better for the 
child from about age 214 on than a regular 
hearing nursery school, where most teach- 
ers, no matter how good they are with chil- 
dren, do not work toward lipreading like 
the teacher trained to work with the deaf. 

Last summer I took Susan to a six weeks 
workshop for deaf children and their moth- 
ers run by the state college in another city. 
It was worth all the extra effort of driving 
down there on Monday mornings and back 
home on Friday afternoons and finding a 
housekeeper to look after my husband and 
little bov here. 

One thing I have found, and some of the 
rest of you may have too, is that I have 
spent so much time with Susan that our 
little boy Allen, a year and a half older 
than Susan, was quite jealous and showed 
his resentment either directly or indirectly. 
Since I thought I was showing him equal 
love and affection, it was quite a while be- 
fore I would finally admit that I actually 
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was not, and that that was the cause for 
various behavior problems that were show- 
ing up in him. I still don’t have any par- 
ticular suggestions to pass on about this; 
I just know one should bear it in mind and 
try to make sure that the other child or chil- 


dren do not feel left out. 
Mrs. A. S. 


Trying to Understand Them All 


(Jimmy is severely deaf; he is 41.) 

Jimmy has had a hearing aid since June 
1951 and I think we have at last won the 
struggle to get him to use it fully. He wore 
it only to school and when we went some- 
place last year, but in the past month he 
suddenly decided to put it on as he does 
his clothes each day. He wears it constant- 
ly, even playing outside, with no accidents 
so far. He hears vowel sounds quite well 
but his speech shows that he doesn’t get 
all the sounds. He still will have nothing to 
do with an audiometer. He tries to talk 
quite freely at home, but almost never does 
away from home or even if someone is 
visiting us. He is beginning to put words 
together to the extent of “Where’s Tommy,” 
“Stop it” and (about fifty times a day) 
“Tommy bad.” Of course, most of this is 
not clear enough to be understood by out- 
siders. However, we are entirely pleased 
with his aid, as it does enable us to get his 
attention; and it will help, I feel sure, with 
his speech. 

Last year Jimmy went to nursery school 
with hearing children. They had had a 
deaf child before and welcomed Jimmy with 
open arms. (I didn’t realize how lucky we 
were until I read Mrs. K’s experiences! ) 
He was never completely himself there, al- 
though the teachers thought he seemed very 
happy and showed great improvement. He 
did not want to participate in all the activi- 
ties, even things he loved at home, like 
painting, and only once did he join in their 
“dancing,” which he could easily have done 
by watching the others. However, he be- 
haved well and did not have any difficulties 
with the other children. 

Our little girl (age 2) is becoming “bi- 
lingual.” She speaks our language and 
Jimmy’s. She can say “Mother” perfectly, 
but also says “Butha” as he does. It’s quite 
amusing the way she chooses the right lan- 
guage for the situation. 
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We have had television for about a year 
and Jimmy enjoys it very much, although 
not to excess. (We have to ration Tommy’s 
programs. He is 614.) Jimmy watches 
all sorts of programs but especially likes 
westerns, cartoons, animal acts and acro- 
batics. I do feel it’s another link with the 
world and that as a result of it he under- 
stands the other children’s cowboy games, 
for example, better. Also he will get some 
“reading readiness” from the commercials, 
I think. 

I certainly agree that it is difficult not 
to appear, at least, to give too much atten- 
tion to the deaf member of the family. 
Tommy is quite resentful of the attention 
we give Jimmy, although I think less so as 
he grows older. I know a lot of his bad 
behavior stems from this, as well as a lot 
of the fighting between the two. It is so 
easy for me to feel the two normal children 
will get along, and so | devote almost all 
of my thoughts to the handicapped one. We 
often realize that we are making Tommy 
responsible for them both too much and 
are expecting too much understanding from 
a six-year-old. Of course, other people 
don’t help the situation either. Friends and 
relatives always greet us with “How’s Jim- 
my getting along?” and strangers always 
make a fuss over the “dear little boy with 
the hearing aid,” all of which leaves Tommy 
out in the cold. 


Mrs. T. K. 
Too Busy for Television 


(Barry is 8, Marybeth is 4, and Bruce is 
almost a year old. All are profoundly deaf. 
They have a hearing brother, Brian, who is 
almost 7.) 

What a happy surprise to receive your 
letters once again! Since June we were 
away at a lake or swimming at the beach, 
so that our household has been off schedule. 
Tomorrow I'll start settling down to a rou- 
tine; today, the Roundabout. 

I just kissed Marybeth goodbye on this 
cloudy Monday morning, so my feelings 
toward deafness are rebellious. We all 
force ourselves to be happy. Commuting 
to school takes so much time and causes so 
much confusion. Situations arise. Deaf- 
ness may or may not be the cause. Lately 
people’s eyes open in amazement. “Three 
of them deaf?” “Yes, but they have such 


(See “Parents,” page 514) 
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OUR MISCELLANY 


Miss Harriet B. Rogers was honored in a 
ceremony at Chelmsford, Massachusetts, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, October 18, when members of 
the Alumni Association of Clarke School dedi- 
cated to her memory a bronze tablet mounted on 
a granite boulder. The tablet commemorates 
the pioneer service of Miss Rogers in founding 
the first oral school for the deaf in Massachusetts. 
The Chelmsford School was opened June 1, 1866. 
The following year Miss Rogers, her associate 
teacher, Miss Byam, and pupils moved to North- 
ampton to open the Clarke School on October 
1, 1867. 

Dr. Latham Breunig, President of the Clarke 
School Alumni Association, served as Master of 
Ceremonies and presented the memorial to the 
Town of Chelmsford. Mr. George T. Pratt, Prin- 
eipal of Clarke School, spoke briefly. The me- 
morial tablet was unveiled by eight-year-old John 
J. Byam, a great-grandson of Miss Rogers’ first 
assistant. 


An Oral School “Down Under”’: Oral schools 
for the deaf have existed in Australia for only a 
few years. One of them, conducted by Miss Doro- 
thy Burns in Ashfield, New South Wales, is called 
Farrar, in honor of the distinguished deaf pupil 
of Dr. Thomas Arnold, who founded the famous 
school for deaf boys at Northampton, England. 

As Christmas in Australia falls in midsummer 
instead of midwinter, the closing exercises at 
Farrar are likely to take the form of a Christmas 
program. The first of these programs was given 
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in 1946, and aroused so much interest that succes. 
sive entertainments have drawn packed houses, 
and have proved a valuable means of awakening 
interest among the general public. 

Recent Christmas programs have included sey- 
eral plays from Book II of the “Drama Highway” 
series—plays written for hearing children. Per- 
formed by deaf children of the same ages, these 
plays pleased the audiences, and brought com- 
ments on the steady improvement in speech shown 
by the performers. Many visitors who have at- 
tended several plays, without seeing the children 
between times, have remarked on the difference, 
from year to year, in their ability to make them. 
selves understood from the back of the hall. 

The photograph shows the “Royal Suite” at a 
production of Blackbird Pie, a play based on the 
nursery rhyme, Sing a Song of Sixpence. In addi- 


tion to the plays, the children “sing” simple 
carols in chorus. “None of them,” says Miss 


Burns, “can hear sufficiently to keep in tune, but 
they are becoming able to use some _ inflection 
and change of pitch at will. With the conductor 
singing in tune, the effect is quite harmonious.” 


The Junior League Speech School, Atlanta, 
Georgia, has recently expanded its services. In a 
new building, acoustically treated throughout, it 
now offers an oral school for the deaf: classes for 
the speech-handicapped; a diagnostic clinic for 
hard of hearing, deaf. and speech-defective chil- 
dren and adults; a rehabilitation program for 

(See “Miscellany,” page 510) 





THE ROYAL SUITE: CHILDREN AT “FARRAR” IN THEIR CHRISTMAS PLAY 
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I. Yale House—Living Quarters for Youngest Children 
or 
Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 140 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 

30 members. 

There are thirteen well equipped buildings on an eighteen acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in four carefully supervised homes. ‘Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are condueted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts. 

Teacher Education Department 

Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 2s an oral teacher of the deaf. The two-year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 

Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 
by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
‘ Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 
Series II Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 
Series III Myths $10.00 series 
Series I, II, III $38.50 set 
For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Hearing with Our Eyes, a lipreading text- 
book for teachers of the deaf and hard 
of hearing child, with Manual for accom- 
panying Workbooks, by Ena G. Macnutt, 
Hearing Counselor, Public Schools of 
Newton, Mass. Mimeographed, spira!- 
bound, 147 pp. $4.62 postpaid. Obtain- 
able from the Volta Bureau. 


This excellent combination course of study and 
textbook is something teachers of lipreading have 
been awaiting for many years. To implement its 
use and give a greater incentive for necessary 
drill, a splendid workbook, unique in lipreading 
publications, accompanies it. Together these books 
provide material so that lipreading as a means 
of communication is functional and has reaction. 
Its graded lessons are planned for good visibility 
of movement, rhythm and interesting material, 
which make for facility and success for the be- 
ginner. The author employs all the components 
of readiness, namely, visual memory, visual dis- 
crimination, auditory memory, and auditory dis- 
crimination. In her suggestions for review and 
self-checking, auditory training is stressed; thus 
Hearing With Our Eyes emphasizes learning to 
listen and listening to learn. Its selections corre- 
late with content subjects, thereby integrating 
lipreading into the curriculum. 

It will have value in a classroom of normally 
hearing children, especially those who need more 
visual and auditory stimulation in attacking 
words. With the additional aid of tactile and 
kinesthetic clues the teacher of the deaf will find 
it a supplementary book full of contextual con- 
tacts so necessary for establishing word meaning 
and language development. The workbook is ar- 
ranged to make children aware of reading and fol- 
lowing directions before they can complete the 
lesson. This fact is splendid preparation for 
measurement by standardized tests, on which hard 
of hearing and deaf children often do not do well. 

I heartily recommend this book for its versa- 
tility. 

M. Recina McPuiLtires. 


Lipreading Workbook, to accompany Hear- 
ing With Our Eyes, by Ena G. Macnutt, 
Hearing Counselor, Public Schools of New- 
ton, Mass. Mimeographed, 28 pp. 40c 
postpaid. Obtainable from the Volta Bu- 
reau. 

In the schools of today, workbooks are among 
the most frequently used tools, but to the best of 
our knowledge no workbook for lipreading has 
heretofore appeared. This one, introduced by an 
educator who took up the subject of lipreading 
after many years of trained and skilled experience 
in the public schools, should lighten the load of 
many a teacher who will find it an incentive to 
her pupils’ learning. 

These are some of the values found in the 
book through its thorough experimental use in 
the schools of Newton: (1) opportunity for prac- 
tice in following directions without the help of 
others, (2) development of the ability to think 
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and act independently, (3) provision for check- 
ing on the pupils’ ability to lipread—‘a glance at 
a workbook page will show how much was under- 
stood the first time and whether progress is being 
made.” 

Used as supplementary material in connection 
with the textbook, Hearing With Our Eyes, the 
workbook forms part of a whole body of material 
which “may cover two school years of lipreading 
instruction.” 


Speech Therapy with Children, by Ollie 
Backus and Jane Beasley, Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., New York, 1951. 441 pages. 


The authors, far from being newcomers in the 
field of speech correction, have in this text pre- 
sented a new appreach to speech therapy: through 
interperscénal relationships between the child and 
the therapist and among children as a group, 
rather than through the more conventional use 
of specific speech drills and exercises. It is felt 
that group instruction should form the core of 
speech therapy, that the group should be “non- 
segregated in respect to kinds of speech symp- 
toms,” that the teaching situation should provide 
corrective “emotional” experience, and that it 
should involve conversational speech. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of 
which discusses in detail the theory and _ basic 
design for therapy. The second section presents 
in very great detail illustrative lessons on primary, 
intermediate, and preschool levels. 

So vitally concerned with the treatment of the 
“total” person, this book may well be regarded as 
an outstanding contribution to the field of speech 
therapy. 


Speech and Hearing Hurdles, by John V. 
Irwin and John K. Duffy, School and Col- 
lege Service, Station B, Columbus, Ohio, 


1951. 95 pages. $1.20. 


This handbook presents for the edification of 
parents and classroom teachers, authoritatively yet 
simply, information basic to the understanding of 
speech and hearing problems. Chapter headings: 
Language Development, Children with Delayed 
Speech, Articulatory, Stuttering and Voice Prob- 
lems, Children with Defective Hearing, Cerebral 
Palsied Children, Children with Cleft Palate, are 
indicative of the comprehensive scope of this 
brief manual. It should have wide circulation. 


Careers in Service to the Handicapped, dis- 
tributed by the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, Inc., 11 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 1952. 53 pages. 
50 cents. 


This excellent pamphlet was written in an at- 
tempt to bring to public consciousness the large 
number of teachers needed in the various 
branches of special education, and to inform those 
preparing to engage in such work. It was made 
possible by the joint cooperation of the American 
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THE EXTRA-SMALL ZENITH “ROYAL” 
...for moderate to rather severe hearing 
impairment. Fingertip tone and volume 
controls, exclusive heat and moisture- 
resistant microphone, handy Reserve Bat- 
tery Switch, plus the new Phone Magnet 
for clearer telephone conversations because 
it cuts out all other sounds. Only $75. 





THE EXTRA-THRIFTY ZENITH “REGENT” 
...for “‘borderline” to rather severe hear- 
ing impairment. Includes all the features 
of the Zenith “‘Royal’’ (except the Reserve 
Battery Switch) plus the Power Selector 
Switch for greater operating economy (as 
low as % cent per hour). You never pay 
for more power than you need. Only $75. 
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EXTRA-POWERFUL ZENITH “SUPER-ROYAL” 
... for severe hearing impairment. You get 
all the famous hear-better features of the 
Zenith “Royal” plus full, 45-volt power 
permitting good hearing reception where 
many other aids fail. No separate battery 
pack, no dangling battery cords. There is 
just one handsome, compact case. Only $75. 


These three great 
ZENITH HEARING AIDS 
are worn by millionaires, teachers, 
jurists, engineers and thousands 
of others who can afford any 
type of hearing aid at any price. 
An ideal Christmas gift— 


only seventy-five dollars. 


The above 1953 Zenith “Royal” and ‘‘Super-Royal” 
models are available with new, beautifully 
designed External Microphone at slight extra cost. 


TEN-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
SEE YOUR LOCAL ZENITH DEALER 
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THE NEW 


Speechmaster 


A new visual aid 
in the teaching of 
speech to the deaf. 
The child sees the 
positions of the 
tongue, operates 
the device and 
imitates the move- 
ments. 

Further informa- 
tion will be gladly 
furnished upon 

request. 


THE SPEECHMASTER COMPANY 
69 North 9th Street, Newark 7, New Jersey 











Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 





MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Auditory Training 


Lipreading 
Speech Training 


Hearing Aid Consultation 
Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST and 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
$: 
(Plus 12c for mailing) 














THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Occupational Therapy Association, the American 
Physical Therapy Association, the American 
Speech and Hearing Association, and the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Children. Its 
publication was through the joint efforts of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, The 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of the Federal Security Agency. 

In discussing occupational therapy, special edu- 
cation, and the field of speech and hearing, most 
of the following aspects of each are dealt with: 
the duties of personnel, the qualifications for 
training, the needs for personnel, the professional 
training necessary, the professional schools and 
curriculum, the salaries and work conditions, 
places of employment, and professional associa- 
tions, 


The Nervous Child, Child Care Publications, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 
2, Maryland. Volume 9, Number 1, 1951. 
108 pages. $2.50. 


In an issue devoted entirely to Problems of 
Speech Comprehension are articles dealing with 
the testing of hearing in young children, speech 
in retarded children, the speech of the blind 
preschool child, the education of the hard of hear- 
ing child, and children with aphasic understand- 
ing, to mention a few. 

Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins, in his contribution, 
“Speech Comprehension in Deaf Children,” points 
out that lipreading, although fairly satisfactory 
as a means of understanding speech, has its limi- 
tation; that the available auditory clues are even 
more limited; but that a combination of lipread- 
ing and auditory cues “yields an efficiency in 
speech perception that is quite unpredictable 
from scores obtained when either method is em- 
ployed alone. This increased efficiency, which is 
developed by means of acoustic training plus lip- 
reading, is sufficient to elevate speech perception 
ability of many profoundly deaf children to a 
level of social adequacy impossible to achieve by 
lipreading alone. Furthermore, this ability may 
be retained after leaving school provided that an 
efficient individual hearing aid is worn.” 


A Clinic for Deaf Children: Analysis of 
Cases, by Patricia R. Davey, F.R.C.S., in 
The Medical Journal of Australia, Febru- 
ary 2, 1952, page 137. 

A small group of cases of preschool and school 
age children was studied in the Royal Alexandra 
Hospital for Children in Sydney. Among the con- 
clusions reached is that correct diagnosis and 
treatment are of more importance than etiology 
and that when no further medical assistance is 
indicated, the use of lipreading and hearing aids 
is recommended. 


That They May Hear, published by Wash- 
ington State Dept. of Health, 1412 Smith 
Tower, Seattle 4, Wash., 1952. 15 pages. 
A booklet describing the Conservation of Hear- 

ing Program in the State of Washington, detail- 

ing the facilities—testing and educational—that 
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Smaller Hearing Aids than ever before... 


made possible by this 
new MALLORY Mercury “A’ Battery 


If you have seen one of the new, slim, light- 
weight hearing aids that have been recently 
introduced, then you probably discovered 
its power source is one of the new Mallory 
RM-401 Mercury “A” Batteries. 


This new battery is smaller in diameter and 
weighs less than half an ounce. Yet the 
current drain of the tiny tubes is so small 
that the RM-401] will give the same uniform 
power and long life that you get with larger 
Mallory batteries in bulkier instruments. 


Again, Mallory is first to develop a smaller 
battery that made possible the development 
of these newest hearing aids. This is just 
one of the reasons why Mallory batteries 
are used as original equipment on so many 
hearing aids and as replacements by so 
many thousands of users. 


Try Mallory batteries today. Find out for 
yourself the meaning of longer service and 
better performance. 





E-. 


In Mercury Batteries... 
It’s Mallory First 


First mercury dry battery... devel- 
oped by Mallory for military equipment 
—1943. 





P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., BATTERY DIV., NORTH TARRYTOWN, N.Y 









P.R.MALLORY & CO, Inc. 









Miniaturized monopack hearing aid. . . 
made possible by Mallory RM-4 Mer- 
cury Batteries—1945. 

First Mallory RM-1 Mercury Battery 
... permitted 30% reduction in hear- 
ing aid case size—1949. 

First again. ..the new RM-401 Mer- 


cury Battery reduces case sizes another 
30%—1952. 
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These Mallory “‘firsts” are no accident. 
They are the result of a research and 
development program that will contin- 
ue to bring you the newest and finest 
in mercury batteries. Mallory batteries 
last longer and stay factory fresh. They 
will give you fade-proof performance. 
noise-free contact and long life for 
either continuous or _ intermittent 
service. 











“STORIES AND GAMES 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE” 


By 


bs 


ROSE V. FEILBACH 


$2.50 


(Plus 12c for mailing) 


100 delightful anecdotes 
and exercises 


Order Now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 














PARENTS LENDING LIBRARY 
A Memorial to Clara Block 


The following books are now in the Clara Block 
Lending Library and may be borrowed by members 
of the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf: 


Baruch, Dorothy: New Ways in Discipline 

Davis, Hallowell, M.D.: Hearing and Deafness, 
A Guide for Laymen 

Ewing, Irene R. and Alex. W. G.: Opportunity 
and the Deaf Child 

Keller, Helen: The Story of My Life (1903) 

Lassman, Grace H.: Language for the Preschool 
Deaf Child 

Montague, Margaret Prescott: Closed Doors 

Myklebust, Helmer R.: Your Deaf Child, A Guide 
for Parents 

Ronnei, Eleanor: Learning to Look and Listen 

Ronne?. Eleanor and Porter, Max and Joan: Tim 
and His Hearing Aid 

Samuelson, Estelle E. and Fabregas, Minnie B.: 
A Treasure Chest of Games for Lip Reading 


Teachers 

Van Riper, C.: Speech Correction, Principles and 
Methods 

Whitehurst, Mary Wood: Auditory Training for 
Children 


In addition to the above books, important back 
numbers of The Volta Review and some bound 
volumes of past years, may also be borrowed. 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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are available for the deaf and hard of hearing, 
It is intended for, and should be useful to, 
parents, teachers, and medical and school au- 
thorities in providing for the needs of hearing 
handicapped children. 


Interpretative Speech, by Lionel Crocker, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1952. 358 
pages. $5.15. 

\ text on the college level incorporating the 
theory of speech into oral reading. It containg 
excellent prose and poetic selections. 


Miscellany 


(From page 504) 


cleft-palate cases; an aural rehabilitation clinic; 
and graduate training for teachers of speech cor- 
rection, conducted in cooperation with Emory 
University. The school expects to serve not less 
than 900 children and adults during the coming 
year. 


Miss Marion R. Allen, Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been named winner of the 1952 Kenfield 
Memorial Scholarship, according to an announce- 
ment by Miss Rose Feilbach, chairman of the 
Teachers’ Committee, American Hearing Society, 
which makes the award annually to a prospective 
teacher of lipreading. 

Miss Allen, who has a hearing loss, received a 
B.S. degree from the University of Minnesota in 
1936, and also has a Master’s degree from that 
university. She has been offered a position in the 
Minneapolis public schools. 


The Nassau Hearing Society, Long Island, 
New York, began its first annual educational 
workshop series in October, with courses in lip- 
reading, speech correction and auditory acuity. 
Designed to augment the educational training 
provided by the various schools in Nassau County, 
the Society has arranged for classes for children 
on the elementary and secondary levels with the 
cooperation of parents and school authorities on a 
“released time” basis. In addition, an educational 
program for adults and for preschool-age chil- 
dren has been set up. 


Sunshine Cottage Schoo! for Deaf Children, 
San Antonio, Texas, celebrated the dedication of 
its new school and clinic building October 21, 
1952. Open House was held in the large, ram- 
bling structure. Miss Mary K. Van Wyk has been 
head teacher since the school was organized in 
1947. 

Dr. Clarence J. Settles, for 20 years Super- 
intendent of the Florida School for the Deaf and 
Blind, retired from that position on September 15. 
He and his family are planning to make their 
home in St. Augustine, at 78 Cedar St. 

The St. Augustine Record, under the caption, 
“St. Augustine Takes Pride in State School,” says: 

“One of the most progressive and constructive 
eras the school has known was that comprising 
the 20 years Dr. C. J. Settles served as president. 
Dr. Settles retired this past summer after an ad- 
ministration which saw the school reach a new 
high in enrollment—over 500. During his regime 
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the extremely tiny hearing aid 
thousands have been waiting for ... 


RADIOEAR Model 82 “ZEPHYR” 


The latest Radioear hearing engi- 
neering achievement . . . practical, 
extremely tiny, yet efficient, durable 
and really economical for every-day 
use. With “‘Zephyr,”’ even the quite 
severely deafened can hear—and 
hear well. Special built-in feature— 
Radioear’s famous patented Phone- 


master brings clear understanding 
over any phone, anywhere. 





Ask your nearest Radioear Coun- 
selor about this amazing Model 82 
“Zephyr’’. Write for FREE Folder 
on the “‘Zephyr’”’ and other RADIO- 
EAR Hearing aids. 


RADIOEAR CORPORATION 


RADIOEAR BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 16, PENNA. 


Trustworthy Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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PEARL NECKLACE RECEIVER CORD 
for fashion-minded women 





from 


hidden 


e receiver cord entirely 
view regardless of the type of dress 


worn. 


e receiver cord does not touch the body, 


which usually is annoying. 


e HAL-HEN necklace receiver cords are 
also available in 13 different colors to 


match any ensemble. Earrings to match. 


*See your local Hearing Aid Dealer and ask for a 
demonstration of the HAL-HEN necklace receive 
cords. You will be delighted with the results. 


HAL-HEN COMPANY 
37-48 éblst Street 
Woodside 77, N. Y. 
*Sold only through Hearing Aid Dealers. If your 


dealer does not carry the necklace receiver cord, 
kindly send in his name and address. 
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a number of new buildings were constructed. 
Considerable additional property to the north 
of the campus proper was acquired, and a new 
primary building was the first fine modern struc- 
ture to rise on this tract. 

“Some idea of the high esteem in which Dr. 
Settles is held by the men and women with whom 
he worked for so long is indicated by the tributes 
paid him last week at a dinner arranged by facul- 
ty and administrative staff members.” 


Teacher Training 


(From page 500) 


from those faced by the teacher in the 
classroom. For this reason, supervised ex- 
perience in public school classes for deaf 
children and in a residential school situa- 
tion give her an opportunity to remain 
flexible and also permit her to make 
constant reorganization and _ reappraisal. 
These affiliations are mutually beneficial to 
both the university and the affiliated organ- 
izations, since constructive evaluation flows 
both ways. 

In conclusion I would like to reiterate 
the following points: (1) Training teachers 
of the deaf involves an extensively compli- 
cated type of training program. (2) Such 
a program requires elaborate laboratory 
and training facilities. (3) Such a pro- 
gram requires a professional staff equipped 
with basic training in all phases of work 
with deaf children. Because such person- 
nel is necessary, the program becomes ex- 
pensive. (4) This program must be in- 
tegrated in a curriculum which realizes basic 
objectives of education in general and edu- 
cation of the deaf children in particular. 
(5) A Department of Special Education in 
a School of Education finds itself equipped 
to administer such a program since it has 
access to all the specialties. 


Dr. LANE: Thank you very much, Dr. 
Di Carlo. 

Now, in summary of the meeting, I do 
not think there will be time for discussion, 
but you all know the tremendous needs as 
presented by the panel members. I think 
that the suggestion made by Mr. Schunoff, 
to urge demonstrations and contacts with 


other schools, is a very important one. We 


need to let people know about this work. 
When I started teacher training, I made 
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Now...for the first time 


AMAZING NEW METHODS 
OF FITTING HEARING AIDS 





New scientific accuracy 
no guesswork— 
you get photographic proof 


Now, you may be sure, when you get a Paravox Hearing Aid, that you are 
receiving full value— and a proper compensation for your particular hearing 
needs. By Paravox Photoscription Service, the sounds from your instrument 
are recorded photographically. You actually see, in this picture, how the 
tight degree of sound at every part of the scale has been controlled to 
help you hear better. 


Insist on this new 







Yes, your Paravox can be 
photographically proved, and you get a 
copy of the photograph. Your 
hearing is precious — why take chances 
with anything less modern than a 
Photoscription-fitted Paravox Hearing Aid? 


FREE BOOKLET tells all... - 


Write for new Free Booklet telling the whole story of this exclusive new 


service, how it controls your aid’s performance photographically, over the years. 
There are various applications of Paravox Photoscription Service, one of which 


may be best suited to your needs. See your Paravox Dealer or write today, without obligation. 





PARAVOX, INC. 
2056 East Fourth Street 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 
Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
Stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D. 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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a survey of our classes, and | found that 
most people came in because of deafness 
in the family. Now, I find that students are 
coming in because they have been told 
about it in some college course, as a part 
of their education work. They have had a 
field trip to a school for the deaf, and it 
is good to know that that sort of thing is 
possible. 

A second suggestion which was brought 
out in his paper, and which I should like to 
endorse, was the need for establishing fel- 
lowships or scholarships. 

I have been giving a little thought to all 
of these phases of the work. We have had 
letters from various clubs that decided 
to sponsor a preschool for the development 
of the child, saying: “Why don’t you 
sponsor a teacher from our community 
to go to a center for training and let that 
person come hack to us, trained?” I want 
to say that some training centers have fol- 
lowed that suggestion. 

I also want to say that you can urge 
inquirers to select a training course that 
meets the minimum requirements as de- 
scribed by Miss Buchman and Dr. DiCarlo, 
and especially that the students receive 
their training where there is an adequate 
opportunity for practice teaching. [Ap- 
plause | 

As it is one o'clock, this meeting is 
now adjourned, until this afternoon at 
the Hotel Kenmore. 


Parents 
(From page 503) 


beautiful blue eyes!” Marybeth was good 
for Barry’s acceptance. Brian needed a 
hearing brother just as much. But God 
willed it this way. 

Barry understands everything we say to 
him, but he doesn’t talk willingly. We don't 
think that his use of language has increased 
in proportion to his intake of knowledge. 
He likes reading and gets a lot out of books 
that are illustrated, such as Popular Sci- 
ence, Popular Mechanics, Life. 

Physically he is strong, though slim; not 
pugnacious, but terminates an aggressive- 
ness to his own advantage. All three chil- 
dren ride their bikes on the four sides of 
the block. One day Brian (the younger 
boy, who hears) came home crying because 
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CHROMOVOX...“of tremendous value 
in developing speech, ” 


says NATHAN P. HARRIS, Principal, 
Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 















Mr. Harris adds, “It has proven a good 
stimulus to learning and excellent for 
acoustic training.” 

This is because Chromovox combines 
sight and sound with motion and color to 
help you do a thorough teaching job. 











Educational tapes include a 
wide range of subjects from 
the basic Babbling Reel for 
pre-school students to the ad- 
vanced Baseball Reel. 40 tapes 
in all are available. 
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INEXPENSIVE GROUP AUDIO SYSTEM 


HOW CHROMOVOX WORKS 

A flick of a switch sends a tape moving 
across the screen, capturing the child's 
interest. He sees picture and word com- 


As many as 15 pupils can share in hear- 
ing participation through the medium of 
Chromovox with additional headsets and 





binations . . . learns to associate them with 
everyday objects. Simultaneously, he 
hears the teacher’s spoken word through 
a high fidelity-compression audio system 
.. . reinforcing his visual impression. 
When the child makes an error in breath, 
voiced or nasal sounds, you correct it 
quickly with Chromovox’ easy-to-operate 
color signals. 


Gi ROMOVOX 


DIVISION 
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extension boxes. It eliminates the need 
for any other audio system. 

We will gladly send you complete in- 
formation and prices on Chromovox and 
accessory equipment. Simply write Dept. 
V-4, Chromovox Division, Caledonia Elec- 
tronics and Transformer Corp., Caledonia, 
New York. 


Caledonia 


Electronics & Transformer Corp. 
Caledonia, N. Y 
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EQUIPPED 
FOR 

BETTER 
TELEPHONE 
RECEPTION 


The telephone amplifier, designed to 
provide louder telephone reception, 
enables people with impaired hearing 
to enjoy the convenience of telephone 
service. You can arrange for a trial of 
this equipment at the near- 
est Business Office of your 
Bell Telephone Company. 











WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
THE NITCHIE SCHOOL BASIC COURSE 


IN LIPREADING 
by Kathryn Alling Ordman and Mary Pauline Ralli 
30 Complete Lessons $4.00 plus 25¢ postage. 
Order from, and make checks payable to: 


KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
b 








y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy $1.75 


Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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a big boy pushed his bike over. Both boys 
look the same to some people. So, the next 
day Barry rode the same two-wheel bike 
around the block, came home and explained 
he was forced to hit a big boy—second, not 
first. He showed me how he gave one 
punch. The other boy was all dirty. Barry 
didn’t fall. Brian hasn’t come home crying 
since! 

Barry watches television less than Brian, 
likes some cowboy films, zoo parade, sport 
shorts. We are all too busy for television. 
The boys build forts and space ships, color, 
fill the blanks in workbooks, ride their 
bikes, help cut the lawn, weed the garden, 
etc. 

Marybeth did not wear her hearing aid 
much in school last year because it was felt 
she does not hear sounds in the speech 
range. She was playing so actively all sum- 
mer that I didn’t use it much. I succeed so 
well in getting her to say nouns and certain 
simple expressions, but I can’t get her to 
answer questions. Her face tells a story. 
She really converses so much more than 
Barry did; probably because I started at a 
few months, or because she may hear a bit 
more, and she’s a girl. She seldom watches 
television, never sits. 

Bruce is ten months old, 22 pounds, a 
cuddly baby with a smile for everyone. He 
is so good natured, always awakens and 
talks to his animal toys, coos and babbles. 
When he is sad and says ma-ma-ma-, | 
pick him up and repeat ma-ma against his 
cheek directly in front of his ears. (Mary- 
beth learned to say words that way.) Some- 
times he holds two fistsful of my hair and 
we talk face to face. He loves it all, any 
kind of attention. But he is still much more 
quiet than a hearing child. He never looks 
toward the radio or is disturbed by loud 
noises. 

Jealousy shows itself many ways. Mary- 
beth will take a nap in Bruce’s crib, even 
though her crib is beside it. She often 
climbs in with him. She always wants milk 
when I’m feeding him. Brian once said he 
wished he were deaf like Barry. 


Mrs. J. J. H. 


The Children Work It Out 


(Francey is 44% and Rachel is 21%. Both 
are severely deaf.) 

So many of you wrote about problems of 
jealousy. We had an awful time with it 
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Class Teaches Youngsters to Hear 





A LESSON IN HEARING 


These five children combine listening with lip 
reading to learn how to speak. Miss Evelyn Mar- 
shall, speech therapist, is shown at right speak- 
ing into the microphone of the IDEAL Auditory 
Training Unit. 


Covington, Kentucky, Course For Nearly Deaf Children First in State 


A class to aid hard of hearing and deaf children—the first of its kind in a public school in 
the State of Kentucky—is rapidly invading the world of silence for these children. Organized 
early this year by Glenn O. Swing, Superintendent of Schools, the class is making excellent 
progress in auricular and academic training. 

Miss Marshall uses records of sounds, sound effects, games, and toys in her teaching methods 
to make learning more interesting and less tedious for student and teacher. In addition to 
speechreading, and laboriously forming words or sounds they have been hearing only for a 
short time, the pupils learn writing, arithmetic, and other subjects so that they can progress 
at a rapid pace. 

After penetrating the wall of silence with IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment, these chil- 
dren are no longer separated from the rest of us. 


TEACHERS AND CHILDREN ENTHUSIASTIC! 


In this and many other outstanding schools, universities, and clinics throughout the United States and many 
foreign countries, teachers report that the children are actually eager to listen on IDEAL Auditory Training 
Equipment. IDEAL is specifically designed for the needs of the acoustically handicapped—the sound is 
clear, crisp, brilliant and NATURAL. In fact otologists and teachers who, hear it for the first time are 
amazed at its true outstanding quality. Even in those cases where children cannot tolerate sound with 
ordinary equipment they can and do listen for hours without fatigue on IDEAL. Naturally this speeds 
auricular and academic training. 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Quality that you can hear. 


AVAILABLE IN NUMEROUS MODELS for the individual or any size group, to find residual hearing 
not revealed by any other means and train it rapidly. 


Developed and Manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2106 BERWYN AVE. CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 
Write for folder ‘Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing” 
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Yes, you'll be money ahead when you rehabilitate 


your old Western Electric group hearing od oe 
the advanced Orthovox System and the adoption o 
modern KENFRE headset equipment. 


The combined use of the hearing aid receiver with 
group hearing aids is the most advanced step in years 


to improve this type of equipment. 


We specialize in reconverting and bringing up-to-date 


Western Electric group hearing aid at a cost 


r 
ee e cost of new equipment. Let us tell 


much less than th 
you how. Write today for full information. 














High quality group training unit merchants since 1935 
Write Kenfre Headset Co. 
903 Maxwell Ave. 
Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 





AUDIPHONE (“ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
















for over a year. We tried to let the children 
work it out between themselves as much as 
possible. There was always less trouble 
when they did not know we were around, 
Sometimes we feel we have to come in and 
protect Rachel. Somtimes we just get angry 
and out of patience and do everything 
wrong. But I believe being gentle with 
Francey, and in general interfering as little 
as possible, has finally worked out well. In 
spite of some fighting, the children have a 
wonderful time together now and seem to 
really love each other. 

We had a very happy experience with a 
regular nursery school both this summer 
and last. Francey was welcomed into the 
school by the teachers and had no trouble 
getting along with the children. She en. 
joyed ever so much everything that went 
on. We felt so good about it. 


Mrs. R. N. 


Mental Illness 
(From page 483) 


ences of life. It is because we realize this 
that so much is done to give him a back- 
ground against which he can handle his 
ideas of Heaven and Earth, and more spe- 
cifically to prepare him for the experiences 
that will come his way; to prepare him to 
face sickness and death, to see sex in its 
proper place along with some of the other 
intricacies of human relationships. 

We realize that all this is especially im- 
portant right now because of the pictures 
that he will otherwise get from the yellow 
journals, the pulp magazines, or the movies. 
If we fail to give him a balanced frame- 
work into which to fit the experiences that 
will come into his own life, he will inevi- 
tably make his own framework from what- 
ever sources are at hand, and it will often 
be one that is considerably distorted in re- 
lation to life as most people find it. In re- 
gard to mental illness, all of us know the 
atmosphere of crime or mystery or horror 
in which a case of mental illness is often 
presented in a detective story or a movie, 
but we who hear have the background to 
see it as melodrama or partial truth and 
take it in that way. In this day when men- 
tal illness has become one of the relatively 
common facts of life we need to be sure 
that deaf children have this same _back- 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chicago 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 
Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
Detroit 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
317 Board of Trade Building 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
578 Jersey Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
Lynchburg (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bldg., 
Church St. 
Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
Rochester 4 (New York) 
130 Clinton Ave., South 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 
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District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIzABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W 
Phone: Mich. 7207 
Miss FRANOES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone’ North 1874 
Mrs. Epna K. MONSEES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 1700 


Georgia 
Rome 
Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss May H. LEAvis 

3886 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 

Miss En S. LoFcHis 

419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 702 

Phone: Ke. 6-3406 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL OF LIP- 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 

Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Missouri 
Kansas City 3 
Miss Bgssiz L. Trice 
Dept. of Special Education 
Charles Sumner School 
2830 Wabash—Phone Li. 8072 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Susig F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 

Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 

Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 
Brooklyn (2) 
Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0416 





New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 

Mrs. Puorsp R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 

503 West 121 St. 

New York 27, N. Y. 

Phone: Monument 2-7850 
Miss MARY Woop WHITEHURS? 
330 East 63rd St., Zone 21 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 

Port Washington, Long Island 
MISS MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 
Syracuse 

Syracuse Speechreading Studio 
Miss ELIZABETH G. DBLANY 


223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 
Phone: 75-0898 

Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER GORN 
103 Salt Springs Road, Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. JOHN E. D. Trask 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss MArig L. SLack 
315 Thayer St. 
Phone: GAspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
103 Wiliams St. 


Texas 
Dallas 
Mrss LOvuISE HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Dr., Apt.-B 
Phone: WE-2556 
Houston 6 


Mrs. LucituLe P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 

San Antonio 1 

Miss ANNIE M. STBWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 

MISS MARGARET J. WORCESTBB 
1599 Sherbrooke St., Weat 
Phone: FI 2851 
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LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range Sa 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lipreading —.__.. $2.75 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lipreading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. ay Dame «ee 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and IQ, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 


Seattle 11, Wash. 





for the Deaf and Partially Deaf 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 
Speech. Method only from Nursery 
through Elementary Grades. Hear- 
ing Rehabilitation to enable pupils 
to continue their education with the 
Hearing Child. Booklet on request. 


Enrollment for Peter Pan Camp 
open for 1953 











ground, Yet, because the public has faced 
it more recently than many other problems, 
it may not yet be thought of so generally ~ 
in our educational plans for the deaf as are 

some of the older problems. i 

How should this information be pre 7 
sented? Certainly there will be no one 
answer to that question. Each school, each 7 
family, will have its own approach to bring 7) 
this problem into line with others. But 7 
there seems no doubt that at some time, in 
some way, before a deaf child is out and on™ 
his own, he should know some of the basic 7 
facts about mental illness in very much the 
same terms as he is given the facts about 7 
other diseases. 

Roughly, he should know that sometimes 7 
people begin to have difficulties in getting © 
on with themselves and with other people, 
that there are doctors who help people with © 
these difficulties, and that there are hospi- ~ 
tals to take care of them if they are seri- @ 
ously ill. Probably he should be told that ¥ 
a few years back many of these hospitals 
were rather poor, and that even now some | 
are much better than others. He should be 7 
warned that in all fields there are quacks 9% 
as well as reputable practitioners, and he } 
should know the simple fact that reliable” 
medical men do not advertise. 

If he wants help for himself or someone 
else with problems of this sort, there are 
several ways of getting advice. Often one’s 
own family physician can give the name of 
a reliable person who specializes in the field 
of mental illness. However, the family 
physician is not always fully informed | 
about the best people in this field and one 
can then turn to city, county, or state pub- 
lic health services for suggestions, or to a 7 
social agency; or sometimes there is a 
child guidance clinic in the community | 
where names of good people working with 
either children or adults may be obtained. 
The deaf child should be told that many 
people who have treatment for these ill- 
nesses become much better or entirely well, 
just as people do who have treatment for © 
other kinds of illness. This much knowl | 
edge will at least give him a matter-of-fact 
background against which he can measure 
the facts that come to him through other 
sources and through his own experience, — 
and it may often serve to remove some of 
the nameless fears that those facts may 
otherwise breed in him. 
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